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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
VII. 
I decline to accept the conclusions of men who imagine 
that nothing has been, or can be, beyond what they have 
known and experienced. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Lyman Abbott, b. at Roxbury, Mass., Twelfth month 18, 1835, the 
third son of Jacob Abbott, a well-known author of juvenile and other 
works. He first studied law, but in 1860 “ entered the ministry,”’ his 
first charge being the Congregational church at Terre Haute, Ind., where 
he remained until 1865. He is now editor of the Christian Union, and 
also pastor of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, (Congregational), in both of 
which positions he succeeded Henry Ward Beecher. He is the author 
of numerous works, mostly on religious subjects. His« writing and 
preaching, especially in recent years, have been very broad, liberal, and 
spiritual, and he has frequently expressed his appreciation of the posi 
tion and work of Friends. 


«COULD I FORGET MYSELF 
> TWERE gloricu;, no doubt, to be 
One of the strong winged Hierarchy, 
To burn with Seraphs, or to shine 
With Cherubs, deathlessly divine ; 
Yet I, perhaps, poor earthly clod, 
Could I forget myself in God, 
Could I but find my nature’s clew 
Simply as birds and blossoms do, 
And but for one rapt moment know 
*Tis Heaven must come or we must go, 
Should win my place as near the throne 
As the pearl angel of its zone, 
And God would listen mid the throng 
For my one breath of perfect song, 
That in its simple human way 
Said all the Host of Heaven could say. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


IN GOD.”’’ 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH 


RACE STREETS. 


AND 


[CLASS MEETING, FIRST MONTH 22, 1893. ] 


PAPER: DUTY OF SELF-CONTROL. 


THE term self-control is used almost, if not quite, exclu- 
sively with reference to the emotions. Grief and joy, 
anger and pleasure, hatred and affection, are the chief 
expressions of ourselves, of which we usually think as re- 
quiring control. y 

If the whole of our duty regarding self be summed up 
in the duty of being the best, most perfect, most useful 
human being that is possible to us, then the duty of con- 
trolling our emotions arises from the fact that unchecked 
they interfere with our development or hinder our useful- 
ness. In the excess, one might say the ecstacy, of our 
emotion, our attention is centered largely upon that emo- 
tion, and upon ourselves, and we selfishly give ourselves up 
to the control of a force which, for a time is too strong 
for us, forgetting, not only our duty to ourselves, but our 
duty to those about us. 

No one of our emotions is bad in itself; even hatred, 
I think, may have its proper place, and serve a good pur- 
pose. It is only when allowed such free expression as to 
disturb the proper equilibrium ; it is only when it gains 
such complete control as to make impossible the proper 
exercise of our other faculties that the display of emotion 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 18, 1893. f 
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is to be deplored. ‘The figure is not new, but its aptness 
perhaps, may justify its use; the emotions are like a great 
reservoir of water. Properly regulated, used when needed, 
under proper care, in due proportions, it ministers to the 
comfort and happiness, nay, it supports the life of multi- 
tudes ; cleansing, purifying, nourishing, a bearer of bur- 
dens, or working patiently in harness, its manifold uses 
might well be taken as the index of our civilization. 
And yet, when once the pent-up waters have overleaped 
their bounds, the quiet, powerful minister of good has 
become the dread agent of destruction. 

The servant who came and went at the lifting of a 
finger has become a giant acknowledging no master; the 
force which moved a world of machinery, but which 
a child could check or set in motion, knows no control ; 
the erstwhile agent of civilization is converting civilization 
into chaos. 

It were impossible to express in words the extent to 
which life is enriched and beautified, how much real good 
is done, how much genuine help is given by the proper 
play of the emotions. We were less than human, did we 
not grieve for lost friends, or lost opportunities; it is a 
Christian duty to grieve with those who grieve as well as 
to ‘‘ rejoice with them that do rejoice.”’ 

A vigorous display of righteous anger is not without 
its uses among the children of men, and an absolute hatred 
of evil is a condition of mind much to be desired. 

But it is the affections which, of all the emotions, add 
most to the sum of life. The love of our friends and of 
those nearer than friends, is our most priceless possession, 
and the mutual interchange of its kind offices is a chief 
factor in our happiness. But even our affection for the 
proper objects of our love, may be excessively, unwisely, 
harmfully displayed. It may lead to silly flattery or in- 
jurious pampering, or may be expressed in so extravagant 
and foolish a form as to excite pity or disgust. Our 
proper grief, even for the loss of those near and dear to 
us may be indulged to such an extent as to prevent our 
treating those about us with consideration ; it may even 
be carried so far as to seriously intefere with our usefulness, 
and thus do positive harm. 

I think we are inclined to associate the possession of 
a high temper with the ownership of great abilities. I do 
not know whether we are justified in so doing. It cer- 
tainly is true that persons of great ability are sometimes 
not slow to anger, but I have known a number of people, 
exceedingly quick of temper who seemed to have little 
other claim to greatness. But a high temper is a posses- 
sion which may well make its owner tremble. The tor- 
nado or the cloud-burst is no exaggerated figure for the 
passionate man. He is as reckless of consequences as the 
flood. ‘The pleadings of affection and the promptings of 
self-interest are alike impotent to control him, and were 
one not assured that this is merely the abnormal action of 
one of his own faculties, he could account for the facts 
only on the supposition that the unfortunate is verily 
possessed of a devil. 

‘« He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.’’ 
There are those who have walked up and down in the 
world, and taken their places quietly among their fellows 
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the government of whose own tem- 
t equal to any their age has ap- 


’ ’ 
in the Dusiness of life, 


pers was an achievemen 


n a book which caused no small 
effect that the events which have 
» history of the world have taken place in the 

We have no means of knowing what really 
the hearts and minds of those about us, save 

» indications, save by just what little of the 
they allow to 
~alth of nations may be stored in rocky coffers where 


' 14 
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to the 


vity appear on the outside. 
below, and we 
contending 
beneath the plac id exterior of our 
quiet friend, or what a reserve force of real strength of 


purpose and noble thought 
} 


: o e s 
know what a veritable whirlpool of 


possessions may exist 
is possessed by one who has 
‘t us see nothing of his save some petty foible 

Had we some self-registering measure of emotioh.— 
} dynamometer of will,—something 
your pain and mine, our actual ex- 
pleasure, anger, or pain, to 
express them by the modern graphi 
cal method, what a How we 
would chide ourselves for our waste of sympathy on this 
individual, simply because his moanings were great, and 
how our hearts would go out to the quiet friend whose life 
shows no sign of care, but who carries in his heart a bur- 
den borne! What new values we would 
put upon the man whose temper is thrust continually into 
notice, and this other who makes no sign, but rules his 


passions as with an iron curb. 


thermometer of anger, 
which wo ild reduce 
perience of joy or sorrow, 
units, and 


common 


revelation it would be! 


grievous to be 


Lib- 
srty has been defined as the ability to completely use all 
In this view, he only is free who has him- 
entirely in hand, whose mental and physical re- 
his willing servants, doing his bidding to 
We do to be told how much 
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Shylock understood it thoroughly : ‘‘Anto- 
Yet his means are in supposition ; 
rripolis, another to the In- 
hath a third at Mex- 
other ventures he hath, 
in supposition,’’ ‘* squan- 


But we may take a broader view of our subject. 
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self 
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needs, and 
Antonio must needs be borrower. And so it is in all de- 
partments of life. If you have your means, your knowl- 

your physical powers, perfectly at command, you 
can rely upon accomplishing, in every instance, the most 
[his is one principal end 


abroad ’’ are pressing 


edge, 


and the 
of all culture and training. 
We study the sciences or mathematics, not only to ac- 


and 


best that is possible. 


quire knowledge to develop our intellectual power, 


but in order to come into full and adequate possession of 


that The trained athlete may not be stronger 
than another; by arduous practice he has simply made 
his muscles his faithful, zealous, biddable servants. 

A perfect self-control would set us free from the bond- 
age of habit. We can all say with St. Paul, ‘I see an- 
other law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members.’’ 

This warfare may not cease, but if we attain such 
growth in grace and strength of mind and heart as to be 
really masters of ourselves, the rebellious law in our mem- 
bers will make war in vain. Most of us have some favor- 
ite pleasure, some pet indulgence, some weak spot in the 
defenses with which we guard our physical or intellectual 
or moral lives, some letting down of our standard of liv- 
ing. We cannot bring ourselves to give up the pleasure 


power. 
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which it brings us, though we know that to sacrifice it 
would yield a purer pleasure. We are so wedded to the 
lower that we will not exchange it for a higher good ; we 
lack the self-control to grasp only that which is best, and 
continue to feed on husks when the plenty of our Father’s 
table is within our reach. 

But self-control is not opposed to frankness or vigor 
of speech and action; or to the proper and natural ex- 
pression of emotion. ‘These are qualities rather to be 
cultivated than repressed. They add, as we have said, in 
a degree not readily overestimated, to the sum of life ; 
preventing jealousies and heart burnings; subtracting 
somewhat from every sorrow, and increasing every joy. 
We do not live ; 
of contact with our fellows. 


solely to ourselves. Our life is made up 

Our success in life depends largely upon the degree in 
which we influence others, and our power to read their 
minds, to appeal to their judgment, to influence their 
will. It is an old saying that the first step in this direc- 
tion is self-mastery, and just in the degree in which we 
have achieved it, just so far have we learned one of the 


chiefest and best of the lessons of life. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 


Some well considered remarks from W. W. Birdsall introduced the 
subject of Self-control to our attention. 

rhe discussion was opened by a Friend offering the following max- 
ims : Form good resolutions at first for a limited time. 

Fill the mind with other things, that a new interest awakened may 
lead from the weakness to be overcome. 

Another urged the helpfulness of affirmation over negation; the 
“Do this”’ rather than the “ Do not.’’ We ofttimes emphasize the 
evil through over-jealous efforts to point it out. Let it alone. Affirm 
the good. 

Some concluding remarks were made in reference to the quotation : 
“‘ He that ruleth his spirit [is better] than he that taketh a city.” In 
the warfare which we are all waging there is not one city but many to 
be taken; and some of them have outlying fortifications which yield 
only after frequent and persistent effort. 

Adjourned to Second month 5th. 


MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY: EXTRACTS. 
EARLY DAYS AT UTTOXETER. 
( Continued.) 

SOMETIMES in these drives we might chance to pass a per- 
sonage for whom we children cherished the same high re- 
gard as our parents, and who seemed in a manner con- 
nected with us, from his wearing some of my father’s 
cast-off garments. It was old Daniel Neale, the worthy 
Irish beggar. His figure was short and spare, and con- 
siderably bent forward ; yet he walked with long strides 
and a firm step, his tall staff being rather a companion 
than support. A cheerful, contented old countenance 
shone forth between his bushy white locks, his coat was 
buckled with a broad leathern strap, and over his shoul- 
der he carried a capacious wallet. 

He was kindly received and entrusted with messages 
by the old Catholic families, who, surrounded by Prot- 
estant neighbors, at a time when religious differences 
made a wider separation than they do at present, 
lived in a dignified seclusion, yet in good fellowship 
amongst themselves. I introduced Daniel Neale in 
‘*Wood Leighton,’’ a work that clearly indicates the 
effect produced upon my mind by the consistent piety of 
the Staffordshire Catholics. 

The journey to Leek was considerably longer than 
that to Stafford. We went out of the town quite at the 
other end. We passed the village of Checkley, and never 
forgot having been shown there, on the first occasion of a 
drive to Leek, the three tall, gaunt-looking stones which 
met our eye. They marked the graves of three bishops 
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slain in an ancient battle fought many long ages ago, at a 
place called the Naked Field, from the circumstance of 
the three bodies being brought naked from the battle- 
field three days afterwards and buried there. 

At the little town of Cheadle we stayed to bait the 
horse, and then going forward came to Chettleton, then 
to Whitly rocks, a wild district of the moorland country, 
to which Leek belonged. 

The Friends of Leek had all, with one exception, a 
cold, bleak, moorland character. They were not a well- 
favored race, and were neither good-mannered nor affable. 
The one exception was Toft Chorley, a gentleman with 
very little appearance of the Quaker about him. He had 
a country dwelling on the moorlands, but was always at 
his town house in Leek on monthly meeting days to re- 
ceive and entertain Friends. 

One spot of surpassing interest 
‘The Hall’’ at Uttoxeter. It was a large, irregular 
brick mansion, standing by the roadside outside the 
town, and though much dilapidated, must originally 
have been a place of importance. Here Mr. Thomas 
Copestake, the great jeweler and lapidary, had dwelt and 
carried on an important and extensive trade, which in the 
last century brought much wealth to Uttoxeter. The 
articles usually made were tiaras, silver buckles, and all 
kinds of jewelry. Small white pebbles could be abund- 
antly picked up in the neighborhood, which were pur- 
chased by Mr. Copestake, if without fault, at a penny 
apiece ; but after they had been polished and cut, they had 
the appearance of stones of the first water. oe was also 
entrusted by the Government with orders for «‘ Stars of 
Honor.’’ It took about three weeks to make one of these 
decorations, which, when finished, was worth about £ 100. 
Mr. Copestake, when at the height of his prosperity, em- 
ployed a hundred and forty men, without reckoning ap- 
prentices. On the town side of the old hall was a large 
court, enclosed from the road by an ancient red-brick 
wall. Round the three inner sides of this court were 
erected workshops two stories high, the upper story 
having long casemented windows for the greater admis- 
sion of light, and here in old times Copestake’s jewelers 
and lapidaries had worked. He had unfortunately dam- 

aged his great trade and his reputation by mixing an al- 
loy with gold in the manufacture of gold lace. sirming- 
ham, Derby, and even London began to compete with 
imitations and cheap inferior articles, and carried off the 
demand from Uttoxeter. In our childhood, 
the workshops had fallen into decay, 
grown with grass, and the 
desolation about it. 

In 1804—5 my father was employed by the Corpora- 
tion of Leicester for the enclosure of the town fields. 
He laid out the race-ground and a new public walk, which 
has become a great improvement to the town, from its fine 
trees and shrubberies full of flowering undergrowth. ‘The 
maps were very handsome, and, to our admiration, bound 
with blue ribbon, the color of the Corporation. This 
commission, with surveying in the Forest, and for numer- 
ous noblemen and gentlemen, often necessitated his ab- 
sence for days and weeks at a time. My mother, being 
thus disengaged, would require us to sew or knit for hours 
together at her side, whilst she busily plied her needle or 
her wheel in the parlor or the garden porch. I particu- 
larly remember her spinning in the porch, because, it hav- 
ing a brick floor with a second porch below opening into 
the basement story,the wheel gave a hollow, louder sound, 
which caused us to bring our low seats close to her knee, 
that we might catch every word of her utterance. Never 
ceasing our employment—for, to use her phrase, ‘‘ we 
must not nurse our work,’’—we listened with breathless 


to us children was 


therefore, 
the court was over- 
whole had a strange air of 
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attention to ienttiess tales of her ancestry and of her un- 
married life. She repeated to us ‘‘ Lavinia,’’ from 
Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons,’’ and other poems she had learned 
from her father. Her mind, too, was stored with verses 
which she had met with here and there, both grave and 
gay. 

Of the former order were the lines written by Charles 
the First the night before his execution, and which both 
she and we greatly admired, ‘Auld Robin 
Rodney’s Victory,’’ ‘‘ Upon yon Belf 
a maid complain,’’ etc. 

During these hours of unrestrained converse she would 
become lively, almost merry, even silently laughing. It 
was a revelation of her character quite new to us, and we 
were happy under its influence. 
dearment peculiar to her, 


Gray,’’ ‘* Lord 
fast mountains I heard 


‘There was a term of en- 
*¢ My precious,’’ and which had 
in it a deep tenderness not easily to be forgotten. 

In the summer of 1806 we felt brought into very « lose 
contact with the gay world by a visit from aunt Dorothy 
Sylvester. She accompanied our mother from London, 
where the latter had attended yearly meeting. As they 
arrived late one Seventh-day night, she was first seen by 
us children the next morning, fashionably attired for 
church, which drew forth the involuntary exclamation 
from one of us: ‘‘Oh! aunt, shan’t thou be afraid of 
father seeing thee so smart?’’ We soon perceived that he 
and our mother, whilst adhering to their rule of life, did 
not obtrude it on their visitor. 

They offered her the best that their house contained, 
and in her honor gave little entertainments to ‘ worldly 
people ’’ of their ‘acquaintance. She was driven by my 
father to all the pleasant places in the neighborhood ; into 
the Forest, now in its progress of demolition, where, at 
the royal lodges occupied by his acquaintances, they were 
hospitably received. For myself, I only remember being 
taken on of these excursions, and this was to In- 
gestre. 

I have already said that my father was constantly em- 
ployed by Lord Talbot, ‘This was Charles, the second 
Earl of that name, holding and 
greatly respecting my parent, had long conversations with 
him about Friends, their principles and peculiarities, 
accepted from him Clarkson’s ‘* Portraiture of Quakers.’ 
My aunt was very handsomely dressed, and I in my best. 
My father never would allow Anna and me to wear white 
frocks, but to go to meeting in summer we might have 
little thick, white muslin tippets. In such a 


one 


who, serious views, 


and 


cape, pre- 


cisely like those worn by some charity children, a plain, 


little bonnet, a print frock, the pattern so small as to pro- 
duce merely a grave, sober coloring, with sleeves to the 
elbow, and opened behind, showing my drab calamanco 
petticoats ; mits covering the arms and shoes high on the 
instep like those of boys, though women and girls wore 
boat-shaped shoes—behold me arriving at Ingestre. 

My father seemed quite at home at the Hall. Lord 
Talbot received him with kindness, and whilst they re- 
mained together my aunt and I were conducted by a ser- 
vant to a magnificent room where an elegantly attired 
lady welcomed us. Next we were led to another hand- 
some apartment, where a splendid dinner was served. 
Lord Talbot was then with us, and my father, and all 
seemed very cheerful. Afterwards our host sent for his 
little son, Viscount Ingestre, then five years old, to make 
my acquaintance. I was dreadfully shy, and my aunt, 
doubtless, was very much ashamed of my country breed- 
ing. But the little Lord was polite and gentle, and so 
by degrees I overcame my self-consciousness and talked 
comfortably with him at a distance from the others. 

We must have been some hours at Ingestre, and re- 
turned home delighted, bringing with us an immense mass 
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enhouse flowers, amongst which were some splendid 
believe, just then introduced,—a 
Carolina allspice, and the lemon- 
mention they 

this lemon-scented verbena be- 
ted in my mind with Ingestre, that I never 
even when a grown, and when life had 
xperiences, without its recalling 
and that long, long passed 
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traveling 
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ber family circle aunt’s 

companion to London. How her mincing 
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hildren We 
her stately 


nt’s stay came 


as our 
senti 
mental transparent costume aston 
approved of 


ished us « our aunt’s appear 
by her ri h silk grown 
Nevertheless we 

mother’s calm 
with which she 


her peculiarities as a 


ance, form being set off 
borate turban of gold 


most of all impressed by our 


and ela tissue. 
were 
self-possession, and he quiet grace 
maintained, in her modest attire, 
Friend. 
Let me describe our mother as she was in those days. 
Not handsome, but of a singularly intelligent countenance, 
features. clear g the whole expression 
hat of a character strong and decisive, but not im 
She was of middle height ; her dress always the 
gowns of neutral tints of her wed 
carefully folded away on the shelves of 
for her husband disapproved of silk. She 
generally a mixture of silk and wool, called silk- 
a dark color, mostly some shade of brown. The 
g made long, was worn, even in the house, us- 
ually drawn up on through the pocket-holes ; 
the effes and would have been really 
graceful if the material had been soft and pliable, but the 
thread of both silk and wool was spun with a close twist, 
which produced a stiff and harsh fabric. A thin double 
li ef « overed the bust. Her transparent white 
muslin cap of the ordinary Quaker make was raised some- 
what | leaving the back hair 


rey eyes ; 


Ihe soft silk 
outfit 
her wardrobe 


wore 


were 


bine, of 
dress, bein 
ear h side 


t of which was good, 


muslin kerchi 
pe hind, 
small pad 

In the November of the year 1806 a great event 
and called Emma. We 
now we were three. Our 
et little blue-eyed 


visible rolled over a 


OC- 
curred, 
had hitherto been two sisters ; 
astonishment and delight 
unbounded. 
May our old grandfather quietly 

n his eighty-third year, and was laid to rest 
raveyard by the silent meeting-house. 

A twelvemonth passed, and fresh surprises awaited us. 
One summer First-day, at the close of afternoon meeting, 
our parents were mysteriously summoned from the meet 
ing-house door to visit our father’s old half-brother Joseph, 
whom, as he had been aconfirmed invalid for many years, 
we children had never seen. An hour later we were 
fetched from home, and taken for the first time into a 
large, gloomy house, along mysterious passages into a 
dimly-lighted chamber. Our parents were sitting in 
solemn silence on either side of an arm-chair, in which 
reclined a large-limbed, but fearfully emaciated, pallid old 
man. We were taken upto him. He spoke to us in a 
feeble, husky voice ; then, like an aged patriarch, placed 
a trembling hand on each of our heads and blessed us. 
We were then quietly led away, our parents remaining 
with him. 

The next morning we 


—a baby sister was born, 


over the swe 
creature were 

In the 
passed 


in the 


following 
away, 1 


green g 


were told that our uncle Joseph 
had died in the night. Again, a few mornings later, on 
July 9, 1808, we were told that a little brother had been 
born to us in the preceding night. In the midst of our 
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amazement and yet undeveloped joy arose the question 
within us, ‘‘ Will our parents like it?’’ for we had the 
impression that they never approved of boys. The dorfbt 
speedily vanished; their infant son, who was named 
Charles, was evidently their peculiar pride and delight. 
Under these circumstances, surely there was no 
in the country that was happier than ours. 

A Baptist minister of the name of Stephen (¢ *hester 
and his family were my father’s tenants in he house ad- 
joining our dwelling. With them lived a most excellent, 
highly cultivated lady, a Mrs. Parker, or Mary Parker, as 
she was called in our Friendly fashion ; a woman of rare 
intellect and the highest endowments. She had a day- 
school of five and twenty or thirty girls, and my parents 
held her in high esteem. 

It was arranged that we should become Mrs. 
pupils. 


family 


Parker’s 
My father, still faithful to his idea of separation 
as a safeguard from evil, stipulated that we should sit apart 
from the other girls, have no intercourse with them, and 
that she, the head of all, should have an especial eye 
upon us. 

A happy, pure, and beneficial period now began for 
us. The beautiful, lofty, and intelligible moral teaching 
of our beloved instructress opened my eyes to the loveli- 
ness of purity, to the infinite richness of nature, and so 
led me up insensibly to the Creator. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 9.—SECOND MONTH 26, 1893. 
THE TEMPTATION, 
GOLDEN TEXT.—We have not a high priest that cannot be touched by 


the feelings of our infirmities : but one that hath been in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.—Hebrew 4: 15. 


READ—Matthew 4: 1-11. Mark 1: 12-13. Luke 4:1 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The wilderness was probably the wilderness of Judea, 
in which John the Baptist had been preaching. It was a 
tract of poor land lying southeast of Jerusalem and west 
of the Dead Sea, overrun with thorns and briers, but 
where little or nothing else would grow: a wild, desolate 
place, where Jesus could be apart from men and common 
life, and face his thoughts and his future alone with God. 

We do not in this day feel that Satan was or is an in- 
dividual being, a person, but that it is only a figurative 
term for our own lower natures when striving for the gov- 
ernment of our lives. Even Jesus Christ could not have 
had a human nature without having human temptations. 
And that he did share our nature is proved by this story 
of the Temptation, as also that of his later agony in the 
garden of Gethsemane. Our Golden Text gives us the 
same fact. The figurative mode of expression, calling 
this voice of the human self Satan, makes the story very 
forcible and dramatic; yet we cannot suppose evil to 
have a personality or to exist as an individual. It is 
merely the physical and human instincts at war with the 
spiritual. If the higher nature, or spirit, yield, that is 
sin. If the spirit conquer, that is victory over tempta- 
tion. In the language of to-day we would say not,‘‘And 
the tempter came and said to him,’’ but, ‘And the 
thought occurred to him: I famish. If I am the Son of 
God, why not command these stones that they become 
bread ?’’ and soon. Jesus had a truly human nature as 
well as a truly divine one, and could not have been free 
from the struggles incident to this fact; the difference 
being that as all men’s temptations do not lie in the same 
direction, his chief temptation, according to the records, 
lay in a desire for immediate public recognition as the 
Messiah or Christ who was to come. 
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Fasting forms an essential part in all eastern religions. 
But carrying out the thought, as Jesus did the Mosaic 
Law in his Sermon on the Mount, we feel that the fasting 
required of us in this day is the constant, daily abstaining 
from anything hurtful or lowering, rather than the «ntire 
abstinence from all nourishment for a given length of 
time. Fasting in the higher sense, is self-denial for un- 
selfish purposes,—for the Father’s sake,—and this Jesus 
carried out to perfection during his fast here mentioned. 
‘TEACHING. 

This account is full and rich with helpful meaning. 
It proves, First, that mere temptation is not sin, only be- 
coming so when we yield to it. Jesus Christ stepped 
into the region of such conflicts between good and evil 
as we all experience in some lines. ‘This gives a great 
sympathy between him and ourselves, and enables us to 
courageously work for good anywhere and everywhere, 
knowing that then we have him upon our side, and can 
consequently draw upon his strength and force in addition 
to our own. 

Secondly, this story teaches us the Christliness of 
self-restraint. Jesus must have felt within himself a sense 
of overwhelming power, yet, though faint with hunger, 
he would not use that God-given power for selfish needs. 
‘* Man shall not live by bread alone.’’ He knew that if 
he granted his physical nature its desire, it would be at 
the expense of his spiritual nature, whose powers must be 
kept for his Father’s use. Power misused is power lost. 
His appointed work was to save others, not himself. 

Again, feeling the intense throbs of this divine power 
within him, his human nature had a rash momentary 
longing to use it. ‘If 1 am the Christ I could safely 
cast myself down from the pinnacle of the temple, before 
all the people.’’ But he felt no right to tempt his Father 
by such a useless and foolish display of power. He must 
trust, and give up his wish for any such public proof of 
his divinity. He must wait his Father’s time. 
heart he knew that must be sufficient. 

Then another ambition whispered, ‘‘ Throw off thy 
Father’s yoke in part, and use thy power for the earthly 
good of Israel, thy people. Such works as thou art able 
to do shall bring the whole world to thy feet as an earthly 
king, and thou wouldst rule it wisely.’’ But that again 
would be worshipping the lower self, his earthly nature, 
his tempter. So he put from him also this last selfish 
thought and gave himself entirely into his Father’s hands, 
to do his will. 


In his 


Then the struggle was over, the tempter 
fled, Jesus found heavenly peace and felt the presence of 
angels. After that he could go forth once more among 
men with perfect courage born of perfect trust and per- 
fect obedience. 

LESSON NOTES 

While John was baptizing in the Jordan, tidings of 
the wonderful stir he was making in Judea reached the 
hill country of Galilee and men were asking one another, 
‘Is not this the Messiah for whose coming we have 
watched and waited so long?’’ And they joined the 
multitudes who sought the banks of the Jordan to hear 
his discourses, and to be baptized of him, confessing their 
sins. 

Among those who went from Nazareth was Jesus, and 
we must follow him in this first step towards the realiza- 
tion of his work and mission in the world, of which he 
declared, when arraigned before Pilate: ‘‘ To this end 
have I been born, and to this end am I come into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.’’ As 
we proceed let us see only his humanity, as did those 
Galileans who had known him from his infancy, (Luke 
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3: 23). In this view we shall more clearly understand 
the words of the great Apostle: ‘* He was in all points 
tempted as we are, yet without sin.’’ 

It is as a man, conscious of the purity of his daily 
life, and of acceptance with the Father, yet feeling, as 
the weight of his mission rested upon him, that he, also, 
must come under the baptism of John, that he presents 
himself before the baptizer who, hesitating, is reassured 
by the response of Jesus: ‘‘ Suffer it to be so, now, for 
thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness,’’ and he is 
baptized. 

‘* Filled with the Holy Spirit,’’ he returns from the 
Jordan, not to his home in Nazareth, but to the wilder- 
ness, the sparsely settled district of Judea, in which it is 
more than probable there were relatives of his mother 
still residing. 

It is in the solitude of this wilderness, apart from the 
confusion of busy life that he is tested, and gains the vic- 
tory ; the power to overcome the world is thenceforth 
his. In the ‘* fullness of the Holy Spirit,’’ he is lifted 
above the earthly nature, that in the new relation he will 
hereafter bear to the world he will be raised above its 
longings and ambitions. He is assailed at every point 
with the temptation to exercise the power and authority 
which belong to God, and thus prove his claim to be the 
Son of God. ‘* Command that this stone be made bread,”’ 
whispers the tempter, and satisfy thy hunger, and as 
one after another the several objects that fill the human 
heart with longing desire for their possession pass in re- 
view before his mental vision, he withstands them all and 
the mastery over his earthly nature is established. 

The picture presented by this lesson is realistic to the 
last degree ; in no other way could the writer, accustomed 
to the oriental imagery, have so vividly portrayed the 
struggle and the overcoming. Every one who reads it is 
impressed with its fidelity to nature as he in his own ex- 
perience has known of temptation, not, indeed, 
Captain of our Salvation who was ‘* 


as this 
without sin,’’ but of 
the besetting sin, and of its overcoming, as the first step 
in a regenerated life. 
‘The experienc e of 
‘* The Christ,’’ 
disc iple ; 


Jesus, now made worthy to be 
is in a measure the experience of every 
he must pass through the conflict, must know 
what it is to resist temptation, and as he has strength to 
overcome he, too, will know of the ministry of angels,— 
those heavenly attributes which give assurance of Divine 
favor,—of acceptance with the Father. 


Our idea of revelation is of asomething that in astrange, 
exceptional way seizes on the rapt, ecstatic mind. 
But revelation is no abnormal thing,—an utterance now 
and a dumbness forever after ; but revelation is the slow, 
gradual growing in upon the soul of the sense of Divineness 
in all this common world. 
that comes and grows, as we stand and wait, as we bend 


and do.—/. F. W. Ware. 


Revealing is a thing 


‘¢It seems to me that out of the strength and weak- 
ness of our century a glorious future is to come for the 
thought and activity of human kind. Let us not fly 
back to the century before this, for all past centuries have 
been weaker than ours. The centuries to come shall be 
stronger still, and, while I thank God for the past, and 
still more for the present, I also thank him for the future 
that is unborn, and I ask that, in the few years that make 
‘our present and the present we live in, we may make some 
contribution to the amazing richness which is to come 
into this world when the future is fulfilled.’’—PAz/ips 
Brooks. 
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even if we had felt at liberty—to omit sentences in the 
midst of the selections we had made. In some instances 
the critical comment may indeed be suggestively helpful. 


WiLLiAM C 


l'reasurer of the funds in collection for the benefit of the 


BippLe, 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


South Carolina colored schools, writes us,on the 11th, 


that he has $78 in hand. 


his is a beginning of the 
work, but hardly enough, yet, to be divided and for 
warded. We hope those who feel an interest in these 
worthy schools, and the earnest workers who are in charge 
of them, will rapidly increase the sum in the treasurer’s 


hands 


THE indexes to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 


} 


last year have been printed and sent out to th list 


names which we have for that purpose. If any have been 

missed, or if there are other subscribers who desire them, 
» obliged for a postal card to that effect. 

We have had within the last week or two a good many 


earnest requests, some of them conveyed privately, in fa 


“cutting the edges of the paper, and we think it 


bable that the general convenience of our readers will 


better served by doing so. Many, while admitting 


that the cutting is not a difficult matter, remark that a 


knife, or serviceable substitute is not always at hand 


needed. It will not be possible to satisfy all, but 


‘ 


ll have to consider the convenience of 


wha 


irge majority. 


13] . . -¢} 
he daily newspapers, on Fourth 


7 ae — 
conveys intelligence of tne 


our venerable friend, Sunderland P. Gardner, at 
at Farmington, New York, on the previous 
is stated at gi years. We have no 


her details at present. 


BIRTHS. 

HALLOWELL.—At Sycamore Springs Farm, Warminster, Pas, 
Second month 10, 1893, to H. Warner and Anna D. Hallowell, a son, 
who is named Charles Kirk 

ROGERS.—In Waynesville, North Carolina, Twelfth month 2, 

92, a son to Mary E. and H. Taylor Rogers; name given, Clayton 


LOr Rog rs 


MARRIAGES. 


BORDEN—LIVEZEY.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 

n Fourth-day, Second month 8, 1893, under the care of Woodbury 

Monthly Meeting, Thomas P. D. Borden, son of the late Samuel and 
Rebecca W. Borden, of Salem, N. J., and Rachel Livezey, daughter of 
Joseph B. and Elma H. Livezey, of Mt. Royal, Gloucester county, N. J 


DEATHS. 

BANER.—In Springboro, War ounty, , Twelfth month 

), 1892, Jonathan | ner, In h t year; s ember of Spring- 
Monthly Meeting 

CARVER.—In Philadelp! 


r, formerly of King-of-Pru 


, 1893, William Car- 
Interment at Valley 


nd ri 
s ind 


riend 

HENDRICKSON.—At his mother’s residence in West Philadel- 
hia, Second month 12, 1893, Henry Burr, son of Elizabeth H. and the 
late Caleb | Hendrickson, and grandson of the late rylee Burr, of 
Burlington county, N. J., aged 32; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 


MICHENER.—First month 27 


1 
i 


, 1893, in Baltimore, Md., Cyrus G., 
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only child of Charles and Florence G. 
Cyrus S. Griest, of Sunnyside, Adams 
months, and 20 days. 

Thus another of the brightest and lovliest of earth has gone to grace 
the heavenly portals. Though firm in disposition, he was gentle and 
loving, and won the hearts of all who knew him. His sad and sudden 
death has caused many hearts to mourn, and made a void in the family 
circle no earthly power can fill. 

Interment at Friends’ burying ground, Monallen, Adams county, Pa. 


* 


Michener, and grandson of 
county, Pa.,aged 4 years, 2 


PUGH.—In West Philadelphia, First month 28, 1893, Joseph 
Pugh, aged 81 years. 

SLEEPER.—First month 26, 1893, at Dayton, O., Edwin Sleeper, 
formerly of Philadelphia. 

REEVES.—On Seventh-day, Second month 11, 1893, Charles W. 
Reeves, aged 68 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

REMINGTON.—Second month 9, 1893, Margaret S., wife of John 
C. Remington, and danghter of the late Isaac (Jr.) and Anabella Laing 
Townsend, in her 60th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS.—At Fellowship, N. J., Second month 14, 1893, Emma 
Elizabeth, wife of Horace Roberts, and daughter of I. 
Elizabeth C. Thomas, of Cheyney, Pa. 

SNOW DEN.—Among her relatives and old 
home of her sister and brother, near Winchester, Frederick 
Virginia, on the 25th of First month, 1893, Rachel G. 
Snowden, aged 68 years, 2 months, and 23 days. 

She was the second wife of the late Richard Snowden, and after 
her marriage came to live with him in Clinton county, Ohio, bringing 
her certificate from Hopewell Monthly Meeting to Miami Monthly 
Meeting, in Fifth month, 1868. She had known of the besetments, 
trials, and losses in the midst of military operations among people of a 
divided allegiance at the time of the great war. Her memory is dear 
to many who know of the humility and kindliness of her heart B, 


UNDERHILL.—On First month 31, 1893, at Red Lands, Califor- 
nia, Mary G., wife of Alfred A. Underhill, formerly of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and daughter of the late Joseph and Rebecca Turner, of Balti 
more, Md., in the 49th year of her age; an approved minister of the 
other branch of Friends. 

WHINERY.—At his home, in Clinton county, Ohio, Sixth month 
9, 1892, Joseph Whinery; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting 

He lived all his life in the same county, having been born in the 
year of its organization, Fourth month 20, 1810. 


Preston and 


acquaintances, at the 
county, 
Hac kney 


LYDIA F. ZERNS 


On the Sth of First month, 1893, after a long-protracted and very 
trying illness, passed away from earth our beloved friend Lydia F. 
Zerns, a valued elder of Salem Monthly Meeting, N. 
as we reverently believe, into her everlasting rest 

** The memory of the just 2 and we realize that our dear 
friend, though dead, yet speaketh,” saying to those over whom she was 
favored to exercise a lasting influence for good, the young as well as 
those of more mature years, ‘‘ follow me as I have followed Christ.” 

As a faithful, devoted wife, a tender, loving mother, a friend, tried 
and true, in adversity as well as in prosperity, she has left a void that 
cannot easily be filled. For, in her-home, as well as in the affairs of 
society, duty was her watchword ; duty so cheerfully performed that it 
was a high privilege as well to minister in various ways to those around 
her,—not forgetting the poor, and those who had “ none to help them.”’ 
Like the Master whom she had covenanted to serve, she endeavored to 
“go about doing good,’’ comforting by her presence, and in manifes- 
tation of heartfelt sympathy and interest, the sick, the sorrowing, the 
afflicted,—doing with her “ might ‘“‘ hands 
to do.” 

In early womanhood she heard, and earnestly responded to her Heav- 
enly Father's call: ‘“‘ My daughter, give me thy heart;”’ and sitting as 
a humble learner in the school of Christ, and yielding a childlike obe- 


J., and has entered, 


blessed,” 


whatsoever her found 


dience to the little requisitions of duty, as they were clearly manifested 
unto her, she increased in knowledge of Divine things until she finally 
gave evidence that she had reached that blessed condition wherein she 
could truly say it was her delight to do her Father's will, not choosing 
her work, but willing to labor where, when, and how He saw meet t 
appoint. 

Hence, she was truly qualified by the “ unction from the Holy One,” 
not alone for the office of elder (the duties of which ptal 
performed), but also to “‘ speak the word in season” in our solemn as 
semblies, as well as in private, to the consolation and edification of her 
hearers. 

And now, having finished her day’s work ere the night came, she 
has, we doubt not, heard the gracions language addressed to her, indi 
vidually: “ Well done, good and faithful servant, thou hast been faith 
ful over a few things, and I will make thee ruler over many things ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” Pp. 


she acceptably 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 
As I watch the falling snow flakes slowly and gently gath- 
ering in well rounded banks, Iam led to compare them 
to character building. Some are gathering on a clean 
and firm foundation ; thus as a whole they form a beauti- 
ful mass ; others are gathering on the old banks that have 
become stained and impure,—as the pure flakes lay beside 
the stained they lose some of their pureness, but as more 
gather the bank looks and really seems as beautiful as the 
one that is clean from the foundation, except to the eye 
who has watched the building ; but when a wind storm 
comes, as they often do, it lays bare the soiled spots, and 
brings to view foundation. 


know on 


the true It behooves us to 
examine ourselves to 
building ; 


rather let us put ourselves in 


what foundation we are 
it is useless to try to cover up stained lives, 
the Great 


and be purged of all dross, that we may begin again on a 


Refiner’s hands 


clean and pure foundation, which is Jesus Christ 
will have no 


fear, and with God’s love shining through our lives, the 


hen, though heavy storms assail us, we 


influence must broaden, besides being made so much hap- 
dear Father, who knoweth our 
hearts, and will keep them for us if we will but look to 
him to guide 
the smallest snow flake. 


pier and at peace with the 


. } 1] ro | 
us In even the smallest acts, comparable to 


‘ Lord, mi 
On thee is fix 
O, purge out all 
Make me more white é 
Wash, Lord, and purify my 


(nd make it clean in every 
Ay 


heart, 


id when tis clean, Lord, keey 
For this is more than I can do 
Saratoga Springs, NV. Y. LUCRI 


rra M. Ropinson 


THE God of the next world is God of this world also. 
Chere can be no real antagonism between the interests of 
life and 


ody and soul.— Unity. 


l 1 l 
those of the next, n the interests ot! 


this 
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[HE WoMAN’s BUILDING AT THE I 
tees hav ing « harge of the 
Woman’s Building at Cl 


acceptance of exhibit 


hicago, and the assignmen 
space to them, have prepared part of their work, and 

finally adopted rules and regulations. Space was assigned 
lhe Ladies’ Cath 
King’s Daughters, Mt. 
National 


to the following associations of women : 
Benevolent Association, the 
Vernon Association, National Council of Women, 
W. C. T. U., Society for Promotion of Physical Culture, 
Non-Partisan Temperance | Woman's Cl 
International Association, Woman’s Relief 
Woman’s International Christian Assoc 
Alumnz Association, Shut In Society, 
Clubs, Woman’s Columbian Club, American Society of 
Authors, Menona Lake Assembly, P. E. C. 
Lemo & Clarke Columbian Club, Emma Willard Pioneer 
Sor iety, Home for | irab] lul 
Associ 


olic 


nion, ristian 


Corps, Youn 


lation, College 


Federation of 


sisternood, 


and Columbian 
other organizat 

be assigned 
named was propor 
portance. rhe 
cepted with satisfacti 
however, decid 
hibit in the Woman’s 
erecting a faithful and full-sized reproduction of Mt 
non, as the State Building, the association finds its 


fitting place in this, Washington’s home. 


has, 


c 
> 
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@irstern Department. 


F THOMAS |! HOGUE AND MARY (¢ WHITE, 


Y, IOWA ] 


DISOWNMENT FOR “ MARRYING OUT 


on disownment that have 

IGENCER AND JOURNAL, If 

e convictions of the Society 

is come Over Our Views, partie ul 

iles concerning marriage This 

» well and wise. I feel in symathy 

he thoughts expressed by H. A. P., 
nder our old Discipline dispensation, 
shing in numbers, and weakening our 
ry settlement of Friends, throwing out 
light in time have become our 

» reading of our old monthly 

to sadden our thoughts, where 

laints brought to meeting against 

’* in marriage, and when we 

we find in most instances 

With the drain on our 

to the order, and the wit 

other Friends, and the con- 
nment that generally followed, 
tv was ona dex line, and 
ceased to exist, and 

this to have been 

1 growth in the 

memove>rs as 


nt proi 


bject of marriage, 
way, invite them 
he knowledge to them that the Society 


has seen its own mistakes and turned to follow its convic- 
tions of the truth, will be enough acknowledgment to them, 
we think. There has not been a disownment for marriage, 
by our Monthly Meeting (Blue River) for many years, and 
we see a growth in members, and trust there has also been 
one in a spiritual sense. me. ee. 4 

Highland, Ind. 

We of Highland are just now beginning to take steps 
towards the building of a new meeting-house. A com- 
mittee was appointed at our last monthly meeting to take 
the subject into consideration, and solicit a free subscrip- 
tion for that purpose, Our present house, besides being 
too small to always accommodate those that meet here, is 
also an uncomfortable building in many ways. 


REMINISCENCES OF BENJAMINVILLE MEETING 
A paper read at the annive rsary meeting, First month 25, 1893. 

I have been requested to furnish a few items on the 
opening and continuance of Benjaminville meeting, but 
I cannot say much in relation to the first few years of its 
existence. If | remember aright, about the year 1868, 
my father, Abner Moore, John R. Benjamin, and a few 
others, were inclined to establish a meeting for worship. 
In Eleventh month, 1863, my husband and I came to 
Illinois on a visit and attended the meeting, which was 
very small. I do not think there is one member remain- 
ing that I met then, but John and Sarah Benjamin. ‘Time, 
that stamps all things with change, has laid its relentless 
hand upon those that then bore the burdens, and has 
gathered them into the garner of the Lord. 

On our removal to Illinois in 1866, we found quite an 

1 numbers,—the Allens, Welch’s, Heacocks, and 
others Later came Benjamin Bedell and family, the 
Dorlands and the Coales. Still, He that sifts the nations 


by the } ‘r of his might spared not our little gathering ; 


increase li! 


first one, then another, removed to other localities and 


“rr 


left but a remnant But again there were standaré 
ers raised uj] ‘ar aloft the emblem of our religious 


1 bear 
] 
] 


order, and thr o] d by His dedicated ones I do not 


know tha r meeting was ever 1n a more flourishi: con 


nan at present 


When I look back twenty-five years, I think we 
memory those that through many difficulties were 

ce a week, often with the roads almost lin pas- 

id and snow, some with heavy farm wagons, 

ong distances for the mingling together, heart to 

Ider to shoulder, for the building up of our 

My father when in health never missed 

twice a week, and as he lived some 

the twenty years or more that he 


‘nding almost 13,000 miles. 


. much of an effort if the 
» short distances, ever think of 
tion the Allens, Moores, and O’Neals must have 
lo their part in the building up of that temple 
nposed of integral parts, each part filling the 

it was desig e | f 
sarlier Friends that met here were more 
itive than now. When | came here, on our upper 
seat there was none but wore a plain bonnet. 
e were Tacy Wood, Mary Ann Allen, and dear old 
unt Mary Heacock,—all of blessed memory, but there 
is not one left ! would like to relate a little incident, 
although not pertaining to this particular meeting. After 
>and removal from Rochester in 1856, I was 
isolated from Friends; the nearest meeting 
[ then knew of was at Farmington, some sixteen 


) 


+) 
tile 


ut 
miles awa Ido not think that for three years I ever 
attended a Friends’ meeting, and | believe that once a 
Friend, always a Friend. Although we attended another 
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church, still there was not that quietude that I had been 
accustomed to. One day, in one of our dry goods stores in 
Canandaigua, what should I see but a dear old Friend with 
a plain bonnet,—no one I had ever met, but I assure you 
there was almost a homesick person about that time, and 
can tell you without exaggeration, that it then appeared 
to me the most beautiful piece of head-gear I ever had 
seen. I entered into conversation with her, and found 
that there was a Friends’ meeting within ten miles of our 
residence, and we often on First-day morning would drive 
that distance for the sake of mingling with them. Dear 
Harriet Hervendeen ! was not thy plain bonnet an emblem 
of our beloved order which drew me to thee ? 
Rutu A. Dixon. 


NEWS OF FREINDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 
‘TH1s quarterly meeting was held at 15th and Race streets 
on the 7th instant. Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
weather there was a large attendance. ‘hose who minis 
tered included David Newport, Edwin L. Pierce, Walter 
Laing, Samuel S. Ash, and Catharine A. Kennedy, with 
Rufus P. King, of North Carolina Yearly Meeting (O.), 
and George Grubb, of Cork, Ireland, who has been visit- 
ing this country, and is now about returning home. ‘The 
latter said that, although thousands of miles from home, 
he felt the same blessed spirit of God ruling over such 
assemblies as these. We cannot see Jesus Christ with the 
outward eye, but we can be partakers of the blessing 
which he pronounced. 

Besides the usual routine business, the committee on 
visiting the smaller meetings made its report, which we 
give below : 

To Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. Sixth Annual Report of Com 
mittee “to visit, as way may open, the smaller branches.” 

In the prosecution of the labors devolving upon us, we have not 
been unmindful of the responsibility imposed by our appointment. We 
have,endeavored to be “‘ instant in season’’ in the discharge of assigned 
duties, having visited all the smaller meetings within the limits of the 
quarterly meeting. Sixteen visits have been made by sub-committees 
appointed from our number, to different meetings, at the regular times of 
holding them, and three appointed meetings have been held—two at 
Radnor and one at Haverford. 

During all our visits there has been that same openness of feeling 
manifested by the members of our smaller branches which was so en 
couraging to the committee in former years, rendering our association, 
both religious and social, of the most helpful character. 

An earnest desire was felt at all times that we might be qualified to 
hold all our meetings in the authority of Truth 
acknowledge with grateful heart 


; and it is with us to 
that we were ofttimes baptized into 
such spiritual oneness as to be niade sensible of the recognition of our 
labor by the * Head of the Church Many of these occasions 
were seasons of deep searching and close watchfulness unto prayer; thus 
we were enabled to feel the touches of our Heavenly Father’s love, 
and under his holy anointing there flowed from vessel to vessel tender, 
helpful sympathy, causing thanksgiving and praise to arise to the “Giver 
of every good and perfect gift ” for the renewed evidence of his pres 
ence and care toward his dependent children. 


great 


While the result of our labors may not be immediately apparent, we 
believe the care thus bestowed by the quarterly meeting « an but be pro 
ductive of good, as there are many little ones in our heritage who need 
to be encouraged to “hold fast the profession of their faith without 
wavering. 

he active co-operation in the work in which the committee engaged 
has had a tendency to awaken a deeper interest in each of its members, 
uniting us together in closer bonds of Christian love and fraternal feeling 

The committee is impressed with the conviction that an open field is 
still existing for the further labor of this or a similar committee within 
the limits of our quarterly meeting. 

Necessary expenses, amounting to $42.91, have been incurred dur 
ing the past year. 

Signed by direction on behalf of the committee 
Cuas. E. THOMAs, 
SARAH T. LINVILL. 


Philadelphia, First month 27, 1893 


—We have been favored with the company of our val- 
ued friend, Darlington Hoopes, for several days past, in 


105 


partly fulfilling the mission of his minute to visit in gos- 
pel love the meetings composing Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. His company and religious service at our meeting 
at Hopewell, Va., on First-day the 5th inst.; also at our 
monthly meeting held at Centre, in Winchester, Va., on 
Fifth-day, the gth, were occasions to be remembered. The 
Divine message that was handed forth met with a feeling 
response in many hearts, and we sincerely hope that many 
years of usefulness will yet be given to our valued friend. 
Hopewell, Va. J. W. B. 
—Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Abington, 
on the oth instant. The attendance was larger than usual. 
Among those in the ministry were Joel Borton, Jr., of 
New Jersey, and Joseph Powell, of Darby. ‘The latter 
presented a minute from his monthly meeting to visit this 
quarterly meeting and the meetings belonging to it. 
Nathaniel Richardson produced a minute of his monthly 
meeting, which the quarterly meeting approved, liberat- 
ing him for a visit to meetings in’ Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

BY THE ATCHISON ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA. 
As some of our friends who are readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL may be contemplating a visit to 
California, I will try to give some account of our recent 
journey, over the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe road. 
Fearing delay by snow on the mountains, we decided not 
to come by the Union Pacific. 
seemed such a long journey that we not think it 
desirable, and so chose the road most direct. 
‘There is so much travel in this direction just now that it 
is difficult to obtain a in the sleeping-car, un 
less secured some days in advance. We left Chicago on 
First-day evening, the 22d ult., and reached 
Cal., Fifth-day morning, the 26th, at 8 o’clock. 

We made the short walk from our 
urban station, Glencoe, IIl., 


The Southern Pacific 
did 


one 
‘section ”’ 
Riv ide 
Alverside, 


home to the sub- 
file in the snow, and 


found the cars with icicles over a foot long hanging from 


~ 


single 
the eaves. Crossed the Mississippi at Fort Madison, be- 
tween Burlington and Quincy, and awakened to look out 
upon the bare ground of the rolling country in Northern 
Missouri. Except little patches of 
the 
eaten in the dining-car. A 


snow, oc asionally, 
whole route Breakfast was 
new feature to us the 
‘¢Do not fee the waiters ; 
to the Company.’’ This 
Kansas City, and the the 
stations. From twenty to twenty- 
five minutes were given for meals, and they were all most 
excellent. One man them all, we understood, 
and they are called the Harvey eating-houses. 


we saw ho more upon 
was 
charge upon the menu card: 
all that is given them will go 
dining-car was left at 


meals were taken at 


rest ol 


manages 
The ser 
and clean, 
time 
The air was crisp and appetites were 


vice was prompt, table linen and ware nice 
and of good quality. 
joy them. 


One wished for more to en- 


good, 
and it was rather a pleasant change to get out and have a 
little walk, and see something of the new Western towns 


1 } 


—grown up most of them as a result of the railroad and 
its needs. 

Kansas City impresses one from the 
great, long, smoky brick city, ly 
move Westward. But after passing 
train looks upon a Y, around a higl 


~ 


car window as a 
ing on one’s right as we 

it, apparently, the 
1 rocky hill, covered 
huts to Anne 
them almost seemed. 
Here we ran into’the Union Depot, where all the trains 
enter and depart. Then on through Topeka with its 
capitol and high dome, the most conspicuous building to 
be seen. 


with houses of various sorts, from Queel 


cottages, or palaces, as some of 


Emporia has a fine stone station, and one re- 
ceives the impression of a pretty, well-built town.of good 
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at hing 


t Hutchinson after dark, one hears the 
his’ way to the —— Hotel,’’ from various voices, 


alls, 

sees omnibuses and hacks in the strong electric light, 
h also shows to good advantage the buildings about 
railroad station, 


thriving 


and we infer the rest,—a lively, 
town, bringing to our minds one of its leading 
citizens, who comparatively a few years ago was a little 
| with our own, 1 son 


and of one of our friends, taught 


and First-day school, and 
among the chief promoters 
boys,’’ as we shall always 
‘in the heat of the 
1em have done, and we hope 
more faithfully and worthily because Christian 
care so conscient ly extended in their early years. 


) 
iss 


nool 


Friend’s s 
> concerned parents 


Now 


tne 


were 
j~ese °° 
Ir burdens 
} 
I 


petoret 


of the 


her pretty towns in 
call the struggle for its freedom in 1854-60, 


whe! would 


iest slavery control. 
persons well-known 
i state. 
wonder they wanted 
But this is 
‘plains.’’ 
whi h 


get 


? 


and ove! lost of 


ty tor this great 


ly across it 
is chiefly 
lains, were 
cdays, 
night, 


intervais, 


some 


years 
there was 


sh« w- 


y some brave spirits who were 


as From La 
] } ) 

towards the Sky 

lunnel, 7,622 feet above 


nT »] > 
nei we 


are 1n 
> are des« en i 
and we 
of 


he vertebra the 


_ al ner 
i anda varied scenery 


. —— . 
aescribdabie. 


to st 


ask, 


ese are Mexicans, 


begin 
] 
IOK 


new pe 

- . 
? WW it ny at 
<a sometimes with 
> answered 

ire 


hese 


A 


with the low houses of our own people who have followed 
the railroad (just regular ‘‘ people’’ we called them), 
were a continual source of curiosity. One low story, flat 
roof, one door, and perhaps one window (how do they 
see? we wonder), set in the open space, no trees, no 
grass, sometimes a wall or stockade about the house, large 
enough to enclose a few belongings, a donkey, a 
perhaps a cow, etc. 


The adobe houses scattered along our route, mixed 


goat, 
When evening came and we got a 
glimpse into their fire-lighted interiors, they looked very 
cheerful, and even attractive. ‘They are said to be a 
happy, home-loving people, and have retained much of 
the old code of manners as an inheritance to which they 


\ 


Vegas Hot Springs little distance out, 


this town and Albuquerque, and Santa Fe, are stop- 


hotel is a 
ping points for tourists, and people leave our car and new 
people come in. 
husband, 


One woman from Wisconsin, with her 
had been visiting the Indian school at Albu- 
She gave a very enthusiastic report of 1 

and three hundred pupils, who 
taught, intellectually, industrially, and 


querque. 


t; said 
] 
i 


between two 


well 


there were 1 
were being 


morally Che girls did the housework and sewing, which 


They make all 


was well done, espec ially the needlework. 
the clothing, the boys do the farm work, shoe-making, 
harness-making, et 
done \s to 


some might, 


lhe latter was exceptionally well 
returning to tribal 
perhaps, to some extent, but most of them 
find work in the towns or upon farms or ranches, 
and what they had learned could not be lost. 


ture she mentioned pleased her particularly. 


their their old ways, 


13 
would 


One fea- 
The chil- 
dren were taught to speak to strangers in a frank way, 
shaking hands and looking into their faces, thus overcom- 
ing their shyness. We were glad to hear of this, and 
more glad when we saw the Indians in Arizona. <A more 
dreadfully disgusting looking set of human beings I never 
saw. ‘They In 


Ls4.., 
children, 


came 
fairly 


nicka,’’ ‘‘ , dollah,’’ 


great crowds, and 
nicka, 
the car 
Such clothing, 
dirt and rags and finery, I never imag- 
painted ; 

hair, dirty, ragged calico 
pinned around neck with 
many of them barefoot, or with rags tied 
their feet. Fat and lazy and even gay, they 
“dl They will not work, we were told, as they can 


get rations. 


men, women, 
for és 


} - 1; 
even crowaihg up on 


. 1 
besiege tne passengers 


} , 
ids extended for 


money. 


- ol 


ut and painted faces, even baby faces 


black 


’ 1 
treat uncombed mops ol 


+o} 22S 
with old blankets 


Dil 
jJilis, 


aresses, the 


baskets of 
different 

and colors, even doll babies,—uncouth creatures that 
would frighte1 


Che women in some places bring 


their handiwork to sell, mostly made of clay of 


our little ones at home. 
‘Can we ever do anything for these people?’’ was 
asked. ‘* No, never,’’ But the 

Albu juerque, and others prove that the 


¢ 
t 

ele ant ma hea > 1 fro. the tril 1, ; 

iement may | : ied trom the truly snocking 


was replied. school at 


like i younger 


condi- 


+) ‘ 
LiOt 


ot their 


\tter 
\rizona 


} 


Albuquerque, another deserts of 
the night. 
ig out upon the barren land, it called 
of seekers of 
girl listening with, I 
of the 


survivors of those 


in the 


1d enough to pass them in 


night 


1 : 1 13 
the experiences the goid 


remeniber when a little 


ietters 


ns. to some 


by some of the 
how they marched for days and 


} : 1 = 1 + . 
dy, wateriess, treeless CGeserts ; 
7 , } }: 
down and died, 


lay 
uried to dry up in that 


imbers 
dry atmosphere. 

they were likely to perish if they 
Such tales of homesick longings that 
ears for the horror of it all. I 
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tried to forget it and go to sleep, but the moon seemed 
almost in my face, and I was constrained to obsetve it. 
It seemed so near to the world, even the stars seemed 
larger in the clear atmosphere. 

This part of our trip was very dry and dusty, 
the way, and a desolate, gray world it looked, —many) 
dead cattle by the road side drying up, some run over by 
train, some dead of thirst, I judge ; some were ‘* stalled ’ 
in the mud about a pool, and two were unable to get out. 
Words cannot describe the vastness of the spaces, both of 
land and sky, and the awful loneliness of the wonderful 
mountain ranges in their weird and unaccountable shapes 
and formations, alkali streams, awful stony gorges, can- 
vons, etc. 1am writing my impressions, as you see, but 
the scenery had a like effect upon others, also. We sat 
on the rear platform as we crossed the Colorado river 
from Arizona into California, and I thought surely that 
territory should have been called Arizona. One of the 
trainmen said: ‘‘ We go through the salt desert to-night, 
the worst one yet.’’ But we declined to think about it. 

One of the beautiful spots on the way, and there were 
many both grand and beautiful, was the park of large 
pine trees near Flagstaff, Arizona, where.we took break- 
fast,—a natural park. It is very fine just about there, and 
quite high up in the mountains. The Glorietta moun- 
tains are very interesting, also, especially when 
the sun is setting. 

The morning of the 
dino, where we took 
the on 


seen as 
26th we arrived in San Bernar 
breakfast. We were 


Girt round by snow-capped mountains, 
The fair Lake Constance lies.”’ 


A half hour more and we were in Riverside,—beautiful 
Riverside! But I will leave that for another letter 
This, I fear is already entirely too long. I have _ por- 
trayed the journey as it appeared to my eyes; but it is 
an event of a life-time to have passed through such scenes ; 
surely the most blase traveler cannot see it unmoved. It 
thoughts unutterable, and questions which 
cannot be answered. We are having rain here, and 
cool weather for this place. It seems like our cool May 
weather at Chicago; sunshine alternates with showers, 
and grass, though not much of it is green, and flowers 
coming into bloom, and oranges by the millions, I think, 
without exaggeration. And we, two or three thousand 
miles from our loved ones, searching for health, and hop 
ing we may find it. mo a, P. 
Riverside, Cal., First month 2 


all suggests 


now, 


i, 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
WE have to-day just 1,800 bound volumes on the shelves 
and a large number of tracts and pamphlets which are 
valuable, and which will be bound as 
can be obtained for binding them. 

A short title catalogue is in course of preparation, and 
will be printed soon, nearly one- half the money required 
having been given by a Friend who has urged its import- 
Friends have 
they could know what we already have they might be able 
to assist in securing what we lack 
include a 


soon as the means 


ance. On several occasions 


Recent accessions small volume of 
containing : 
The Peace Catechism, on Christian Principles. By 
Philo Pacificus. Boston. 1816.”’ 
‘A Small Tract on Baptism. Shewing what it is Not, 
and what it really Is. London. Printed by ¢ 
Pigott, and Published by John Mayne.”’ 


To the Poor, particularly those in the lowest circum- 


tracts 


} ] 
naries 


much of 


reminded of 


stated that if 


‘_D JOURN VAL, 


stances, who sweep in the streets, or sit by the wayside 
begging and ask alms of the people as they pass along , or 
beg from house to house.’’ (By Edward Smith, 1821.) 
‘A Word of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich. 
By John Woolman, late of New Jersey. London. 1794.”’ 
‘‘A Brief Account of the lately intended visit of Two 
lemale Preachers, of the People called Quakers, to the In- 
habitants of the Borough of Overton, Hants. London. 
Printed 1810; Reprinted 1824, for Edmund Fry.’’ ‘The 
last treats briefly of, (1) The Doctrine of the Quakers 
respecting Preaching ; (2) Women eligible to become 
Ministers ; and (3) Of the Travels and Religious Visits of 
the Friends. 
The above named are bound in a single small volume. 
Another volume of great interest is a manuscript copy 
of the ‘‘Advices,’’ presented last month by a Friend, and 
entitled: ‘*A Collection of Christian and Brotherly Ad- 
Given forth from time to time, By The Yearly 
Meeting of Friends for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
Held alternately At Burlington and Philadelphia, Alpha- 
betically digested under Proper Heads."’ his is one of 
the copies made by direction of the Yearly Meeting in 
1762 for distribution to the Quarterly Meetings 
The last entry in it under ‘‘ Yearly Meeting ”’ 
follows: ‘‘ 1760 B”’ (in the margin) ‘The Considera- 
tion of the | properest plac e for holding our Yearly Meet 
ings for Business in future, now coming under the solid 
notice and thought of this Meeting, and much time be 
ing spent thereon, and full Opportunity civen for a free 
Communication of and the calming 
Influences of Gospel love over us, It appears to be 
the most general Sense that as PHILADELPHIA is the 
nearest Central for the Body of the is there- 
fore the most convenient sera pur \. B. 
Swarthmore College, . 


vices, 


reads as 


Friends’ Sentiments, 


a 
peing 


society, it 
rp OSC. 
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In the lifelong fight to be waged 
handed against a host of 
fight, the last 
ness, must be loyalty to truth—the 
of all human qualities. For such 
perfec tion, asks ever more and more of us, 
us a standard of manliness 


higher.— Zhomas Hughes 


by every one single 


foes, the last requisite tora good 
and manful 
most rare and difficult 


loyalty, as it 


proof and test of our courage 


grows in 
and sets before 
higher and 


always rising 


WorKING PEOPLE ABROAD.—We are 
ering facts which throw light on the 
Says the 
has for some 


gradually gath 
economic questions, 
Christian Register. ‘Yhe Belgian 
ime been making a careful investigation of 
the industrial condition of the country, and 
results have reached us. The Reform 
some of the conclusions, assures us that the poor are bet 
ter off to-day than they were forty or fifty yearsago. ‘The 
statistics of the city of Brussels gathered in 1891, in 
comparison with those of Quetelet in 1846, 
most universal rise in wages. With the 
glove-makers, there were very fev 
1846 who earned than 
average wage of a workman 


government 


some of the 


Sociale, in giving 


show an al- 
exception of the 
men in Bruss 
27. 50¢. per 
was scarcely 


v work ‘Is in 
and the 
over 2f. a day. 
In 1891 the number of workmen who earned less than 4/. 
a day 
much below 


more aay, 


small, while the average wages were not 
4], 5¢- Che pure power of money has 
Various facts are given in detail to 
that the purchasing power of wa 
1853 to 142.56 in 1891. The 
M. Julin’s statistics is that the 
and not poorer. 

of inquiry that we 


was very 
' hasing 
also increased. show 
ges has risen from 100 in 
conclusions reached from 
poor are growing richer, 
It is by such clear and strict methods 
are enabled to get at the real truth. 
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WORD FOR LOCAI 


AND JOURNAI 


ANOTHER 


INTE! 


OPTION 
IGENCEE 


I riends ol 


should be increasingly 
their efiorts to help the passage of the Local ¢ )p- 
now before the legislature 


Pennsylvania 


Our representative 
rthern Chester county, D. F. Moore, says: ‘*‘ The 
by tl 


Vas favorably reported he committee on the oth 


this month; its chances of passing are much better 
than the 


bill for abolishing the death penalty, but 


all certain 


not at 

[am very hopeful, however, and doing every- 
thing possible for its success.’ Now ought we not to do 
way to help the passage of this bill, 


r} 


ir part in every right 
} 


by circulating and forwarding petitions, and encouraging 
members of the legislature ? 


There are afew Friends who 
fear this Local Option law may delay the time when we 
can get prohibition, but I believe one will help the other. 
If we can stop the traffic in part of the State, the other 
part will ere long want it stopped with them. Wherever 
the sale of intoxicants has been diminished it has been an 


undo ibted blessing to the community. 


I entirely agree 
with S. 


Swain’s communication in the INTELLIGENCER AND 

JouRNAL of Second month 4th, on this subject. I feel 

ine that if our Friends and the friends of temperance 

ennsylvania now do their duty we may get this law 

1, and it will doubtless prove a great blessing to 
Davip FERRIS 


EDUCATIONAL. 


number of students at the great 
’ Cambridge has more 
has S75 matriculates, as 


‘ against 562 
number, 150 


Oxford 
The Council of 
lent Fellows praying 
language and liter 


the item from 


last week rhe 


com 
ear in the same manner as last, 
the Senior class. In accordance 
from the 


Letters 


named 
m the 


course in Arts, 
John I 


course, 
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Carver, of Pennsylvania. The Faculty appointments will be made at 
an early date 

The class day officers of the class of ’93 have been elected as fol- 
lows: president, John L. Carver, of Pa.; vice-president, Julius Staab, 
of N. M.; secretary, Jane Atkinson, of Pa.; treasurer, George H. 
Brooke, of Maryland ; historian, S. Ellen Williams, of Pa. ; prophetess, 
Zane, of Pa. ; presentor, Charles S. Hallowell, of Col. ; 
A. Gilbert, of Pa. ; ivy poet, Lorena B. Matlack, of Pa. 

The catalogue for 1892-3 has just appeared. It shows a total of 201 
students, divided as follows: Seniors 23, Juniors 38, Sophomores 50, 
Freshmen 80, Sub-Collegiates 10. Several improvements in the courses 
of study are announced for next year, the most important being an in- 
crease in the entrance requirements in Latin, and the lengthening of the 
course in Greek from three to four years. 

William C. Sproul, B. S., 91, has offered prizes of $15 and $10 for 
competition in Junior oratory. He proposes to continue the prizes 
annually 

The semi-annual meeting of the Central Inter-Collegiate Press Asso 
ciation occurred at the Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, on the 11th 
inst. Henry C. Turner, Francis E. Broomell, and John L. Carver, 
represented the Phenix, and David B. Rushmore of the same paper, 
was elected a member of the executive committee for the ensuing year. 
Ten journals of the association were represented, and eight papers, re- 
lating to various phases of college journalism were read and discussed. 
A banquet closed very pleasantly the day’s work. 

lhe first college reception of the year was held in the parlors on 
the evening of the 11th inst. The following committee had charge of 
the affair: Charles S. Hallowell, Genevieve S. Zane, ’93, Charles S. 
Moore, Mary W. Titus, ’94, Herbert C. Mode, Mary B. Hollingshead, 
‘95, Edgar H. Firth, and Violet T. Haines, ’96. 

Arrangements are in progress for the Franklin and Marshall-Swarth- 
more debate. o 


Genevieve 5. 
poet, Dora 


EDUCATIONAL MEETING AT Boston.—There will be a notable 
gathering of educators at the annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educ ational Association in Boston on 
the 21st, 22d, and 23d of this month. Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent 
of Philadelphia Schools, is President of the organization. Many promi 
nent educators are expected to read papers: among them Dr. W. T 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; Superintendent Walter, of 
the Public Schools of Pe nnsylvania ; President De Garmo, of Swarth- 
Prof. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr; and Prof. Maris, of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia 

These annual meetings have been steadily increasing in importance 
and it is expected that this will be the best yet held, not only in the 
character of the papers read, 

ng part in it 


but in the prominence of the educators 
Che scholastic and professional training of teachers 

will be a leading topic of discussion, while the reconstruction of the 
grammar school course and the comparative merits of literature and his- 
1 culture will be 


fully considered 


HA Che 


} 


ERETI Alumni Association of 
for the delivery of the third an 
lecturer Dr. Edward 
New Century Club drawing 


ning next, the 


ave arrange: 
1 by that eminent 
ut - the 


24th instant. 


iof Lansdowne, Pa., has prepared 
Nineteenth Century,” whicl 


Yn ; ir ; ; y } , > 
, when desired, tor her expenses 
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1893. Mercie M. Brown, Presi 
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ct of 


subject of our first 
last meeting 

in establishing a ciyil government on a 
tional 


and pris 


arbitration, the aboli 
n relorm, were cor 

ident that Gov 
i when he said: “ From the 
j W ashingt n 
people, the 
lom and hay 

ld by his institutions 


ited it became ev 


years before 
thts of the 
{ man, and the aim of the rmment to be f 


t Treec 
we He enlighte 


letlerson wr 


JEREMIAH J. STARE 


UPpwaArbD the soul forever turns her eves: 


The next hour als shames the hour before ; 


One beauty, at its highest, prophesies 
That by whose side it shall seem mean and poor 
No Godlike thing knows aught of less and less, 


But widens to the boundless Perfectness.—Zowel/. 
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CLEAR SHINING AFTER RAIN. 
Across the silent, purple hills, 
Thro’ cloudy rifts of amethyst, 
The setting sunlight softly thrills, 
And wraps the world in amber mist. 


A new, fresh world it seems to-night, 
Untouched by any thought of woe ; 

I stand alone, and from my height, 
Watch the rich colorings come and go— 


On village spires, all silvery white, 
On windows touched to ruddy glow, 

On nearer stream, that glistens bright 
Along its winding, shadow’'d flow. 


How calm it is, and yet in truth 
One hour ago a wild storm swept 
These hills and valleys; whilst in truth 
The world was bowed—the heavens wept. 


But now what change! the golden mist 
Creeps over hill and sky again; 

The smiling valleys, sunset-kissed, 
Catch God's “ clear shining after rain.”’ 


So sends he storm to every heart ; 
No perfect peace but comes through pain ; 
We can but calmly take our part, 
And wait “‘ clear shining after rain.”’ 
—Grace. la. le Pear é. 


WHEN I HAVE TIME. 
WHEN I have time, so many things I’ll do 
To make life happier and more fair 
For those whose lives are crowded now with care : 
I'll help to lift them from their low despair— 
When I have time ! 


When I have time, the friend I love so well 
Shall know no more those weary, toiling days; 
I’ll lead her feet in pleasant paths always, 
And cheer her heart with words of sweetest praise— 
When I have time. 


When you have time! The friend you hold so dear 
May be beyond the reach of all your sweet intent, 
May never know that you so kindly meant 
To fill her life with sweet content— 
When you had time. 


Now is the time! Ah, friend, no longer wait 
To scatter loving smiles and words of cheer 
To those around whose lives are now so dear : 
They may not need you in the coming year, 
Now is the time. 
— Selected. 


EXTRACTS FROM ELIZABETH H. BOTUME’S 
BOOK. 


See notice in issue of First month 21—Also Extracts, First month 28, 
Second month 4. 


We sometimes hear that the slave mothers lacked nat- 
ural affection. On the contrary, I have thought the ma- 
ternal feeling was intensified in them. Children were all 
they had in the world that they could ever call their own. 
Whether with them or separated, they could say, ‘* My 
child ; him is mine.’’ 

I knew an old slave woman in central Georgia, before 
the war. She had been sold from her Virginia home 
thirty or forty years previous, and she had never heard a 
word from there since. 

As soon as she heard I had traveled through Virginia, 
she came to know if I had ever seen her ‘little gal.’’ 
With tears streaming down her face, she told me what a 
‘* store she set by that little child.’’ And she begged me 
to look out for her when I went back. She was sure I 
should know her, she ‘‘ was such a pretty little gal.’’ 

It was useless to tell her the girl was now a woman, 
and doubtless had children of her own. 


She always had 
been and always would be her ‘‘ baby.’”’ 
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When the time came for me to return North, the old 
woman brought me two hard boiled eggs and three sweet 
potatoes, roasted in the ashes, and a handful of parched 
ground-nuts, all tied in a bit of handkerchief. She evi- 
dently intended these as a bribe, as she begged me again 
and again to ‘‘ look out for her little gal.’’ 

There was another slave woman at the same place, 
who was young and strong,—a ‘‘ prime hand.’’ She al- 
ways kept by herself, and was the saddest person I ever 
saw. She, too, had been sold toa 
gambling debt.”’ 
and sold again. 
her. 


‘‘trader’’ to pay ‘‘a 
Then she was brought from Virginia 
She had also left a little child behind 
‘‘And I cannot sleep nights,’’ she said. 
time I shut my eyes I hear my baby cry, 
you, mammy; take me wid you!’ I put my fingers in 
my ears, but all the time | hear him just the same crying, 
‘Take me wid you, mammy ere 


‘« Every 
‘Take me wid 


; take me wid you. 

An old colored man lived on the next plantation, who 
had been a negro driver in old times, and was always a 
leader and director among his people. His wife was very 
ill, so she sent to beg me to come and see her. I found 
a fine-looking negress, one of her neighbors, with her. 

‘« Missis,’’ said the sick woman, ‘‘I sends fur 
‘cause | want you to stan’ witness fur me. I ain’t got 
long for stay here, you see. I is goin’ shortly, an’ I can’t 
lef’ poor Billy here all alone. He can’t fend fur hisself 
nohow, an’ he can’t live alone. So I axes sister Hagar 
to come here and tuck my place, an’ min’ Billy, an’ the 
house, an’ the dumb creeturs fur me. I gives Billy to 
she. Ef you tell ’em they will know it’s all right. An’ 
do please, missis, put this down in hand writing, so they 
shall not be toxicated about, an’ contemptuous by the 
people, when | is gone. Now, missis, tuck 
hand once more, fur I is going ?”’ 

Billy and Hagar stood by the bedside, respectfully lis- 
tening to this long speech. Now and then they would 
ejaculate, ‘‘ That’s se.’’ <‘‘ You is right, sister,’’ etc. 

I am confident the sick woman considered this a mar- 
riage ceremony, honorable and legitimate. The same 
night she died, ‘‘ such a pretty death,’’ they said, at rest 
and peace with the world. 


you 


will you my 


We had in care old Aunt Mila, who was a widow and 
childless, and very infirm ; also old Aunt Peg, who could 
only ‘* min’ child.’’ Speaking of her master, who was 
very white-headed, she said : 

‘¢ Oh, massa ain’t old as me. Us been playfellows to- 
gedder. But ain’t stan’ like me, ma’am. Hard 
work an’ beatin’ about make us grow ole too fast. Us been 
ol ew’en him young. Massa lib soft w’en us lib hard.’’ 

One morning, early, we were told old Daddy Isaac had 
gone home. He had been helpless for a long time. With 
his snow white head and like a 
breathing image of the pictures of death in the old-fash- 
ioned catechisms. 


massa 


grizzly beard, he seemed 


As I stood by his grave I though how glorious heaven 
must seem to this poor old man, so dispised and rejected 
and beat about here. 


How he would wonder to find him- 
self ministered to 


by the angels, when his highest wish 
here had been to have me put something into his hands 
to eat. 


‘* Yourself, missis, please. Right in my hand, here,”’ 
he would say, and whatever 1 gave him he received with 
great satisfaction. I have thought, sometimes, that per- 
haps it seemed like a communion service to the old man 
to have the bread broken for him. 

All his life he had lain on a blanket on the floor; I 
tried to have him put on a bed, but he declined: ‘‘ Oh, 
no, missis, I t’ank you,”’ 


place is used to me.’’ 


he said. ‘*‘Oh, no; kase this 
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[Smart and Mary Washington.] These were two of the 
most intelligent and thrifty people around us. They had 
bought land and built a little house, and had made a 
large crop of corn as well asof cotton. Their house was 
a home as well as a haven of rest for all of ‘‘ massa's 
niggers ’’ who needed such. But they themselves never 
asked for help. 

Old Maria, a ‘‘ fellow-sarvent ’’ 
with them, became 
} knowing 


nouse, 
was 


who had ‘* refugeed ’’ 
ill, so she dragged herself to Smart’s 
would be taken in and cared for. 
massa’s niggers,’’ and she had ‘‘ no 


which means a great deal to the colored people. 


she 

She ‘one o’ 

family,’’ 
one was helpless, and had come there to die. 

st after the crops were gathered in and stored, 

took fire and butned down. Trying to 

» poor old helpless woman, he and Mary lost 

g else. In this disaster | thought the old man’s 


» would surely fail. 


house 


On the contrary, he said ; 
lhe Big Massa do all things, an’ if this be him will, 
eht to be my pleasure, and it shall be.’’ 
They built a ‘* shelter tent’’ the old woman, 
until we could have her moved to a cabin, and Mary 
ia yy day and Smart by night. Very soon 
the ‘* Big Massa ’’ sent his angels to carry the poor, help- 
Smart 


over 


‘minde her 


less creature home came and begged me ‘to 


. . 
tuneralize the body 


: 
There mus 


be something in your prayer-book you 
kin read for a funeral sarmon,’’ he said. He also begged 
read the nineteenth chapter of Revelation, 

they which are called unto the marriage 

And tell 

> old man. 


ut of doors. 


does it not you to 


The sun shone warm 


od around the rude coffin made of. 


was strenuous that no word of the 
1, even to the sprinkling of ashes 


to some 


friends in 


nes and patience—for he came “to re- 


according to his distrust ’’ (distress)—and 
for us to build him a house. 
this, and that there should bea 
glazed windows, and a piazza, he 
later, ‘* The water splash 
My heart's so full, I’se *bleged to « y. 
ld settled in their new 
a poor half-witted fellow, 
home to stay. He had always been 
they called him. 
him a hard task, 
so he ran away and hid until he 
* came For this the over- 
» forged on to his left ankle, 
poor — howled so.’ 
upon the hot iron, which scalded all the 

iron band was taken off, but the wound never 


money 


\s he said 
people were 

his brother, 

was ‘é Innocent, 


ar the overseer set 


bac k. 


the fellow 


ng the war Smart lost sight of his brother ; but as 
found him he brought him ‘‘ home to die.”’ 
He and his family were greatly rejoiced to find the 
wanderer. 
He only 


soon as he 


lived a short time, so Smart came again to 
‘*to funeralize the body.’’ But when I reached 
the house the ‘‘ box ’’ for the body was not made. ‘‘ No 
matter,’’ said the old man; ‘please read the sarvice, 
then we has nothing to do but put him in the box and 
kiver him up,’’ which I proceeded to do, whilst a man 
scattered real ashes overthe body. ‘Truly ‘‘ no matter’’ ! 
In spite of his hard past, and his present rough surround- 
ings, he had inherited the kingdom ; the same promises 


beg me 


the North of 
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given to the highest in the land were his. 

Good Mary Washington did not long enjoy the com- 
forts, I may say luxuries, of her new house. When she 
died, Smart was indeed bereaved. He said, ‘‘ I am lone- 
some to death.’’ He sent word he wished to see me, 
‘*for | am pretty much cut up, now.”’ 

I appointed an interview, and he came looking most 
forlorn, and said, 

‘I can’t live so, I declar’, 
miss Mary. Now the old woman is a great missing 
everywhere ; the very dumb animals is all broke up an’ 
mourn for him so; an’ w’en I hear the creeture cry, it 
cuts like a sword through my heart.’’ ' 

Then shuffling and looking down he said, ‘I t’inks 
ma’am, I mus’ have some gal come to stay wid me an’ 
keep my house.”’ 

‘* But Mary has not been dead two months!’’ I ex- 
claimed, surprised. 

‘* That’s so, ma’am ; but I cant’ live so.”’ 

I thought his lot was a hard one, sol told him to be 
very careful who he chose, for there were not many girls 
who could fill Mary’s place. 

‘¢ Oh, I is keerful,’’ he said. 
already; a real likely gal. 
him.’’ 

I was not a little astonished, but told him to bring 
the girl for me to see. 

I done bring him already,’’ said the old’ man. 
Thereupon he opened the door, and beckoned to some 
one. 


ma’am ; I jes’ begin to 


‘I done pick him out 
[ ’specs to make a wife of 


‘Scrape your foot, gal, and show the lady your man- 
ners,’’ said he. 

His intended bride was a coarse, stolid-looking 
negress, middle-aged, without any of the gentleness and 
real refinement which belonged to Aunt Mary. She as- 
sured me she ‘‘ t’ink well of the ole man, an’ was sure to 
do her best.’”’ 

But she was so taken up gazing around the room, and 
taking note of all the new and curious things she saw, 
she paid but little heed to what was said to her. 

Smart’s new wife proved a ‘‘ poor investment.’’ Not 
many months after the marriage both begged me to come 
and dithiculties ; but there seemed 
no hope of readjustment, and after several trials I ad- 
vised the old man to return the woman to her former 
home on the Shell Road, which he gladly did. 


settle some domestic 


THE CURRICULUM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Prof 
ONE fact, however, cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
In determining the ideal curriculum for the secondary 
schools we must have our eye, not upon the conventional 
college entrance requirement, but, on the one hand, upon 
the entire circle of modern culture (under which term I 
include both scholarship and science), and, on the other 
hand, upon the capacities and needs of pupils under 
eighteen years of age. We should not, therefore, pre- 
scribe ethics, psychology, or metaphysics; for, as these 
subjects all necessitate introspection, if they are not wholly 
lost upon a boy, whose faculties are turned towards the 
objective world, they are at any rate much less profitable 
to him than the descriptive or even the explanatory sci- 
ences of nature. These sciences, on the other hand, or 
certain of them, should assuredly form a part of the cur- 
riculum, for the civilization which our generation is to 
transmit through education to the next, rests largely on 
the basis of physical and natural science. Of course the 
beginning will be made with the observational sciences— 
geography, geology, or natural history. But even in the 


Schurman of Cornell, in School Review. 











schools there should be an advance to physics, which is 
the fundamental science of the material world And so 
much mathematics as is required for the study of physics 
should also be prescribed,—but no more, as is sometimes 
done under the inane plea that the abstract reasoning of 
geometry and algebra is an indispensable mental disci- 
pline ! 

But our culture is humanistic as well as naturalistic. 
Accordingly we must initate our children into language, his- 
tory, and literature. It is by these humanities we humanize 
them. Five hours a week for four years is not too much 
time for the study of our own language, literature, and 
history, with daily practice in the art of writing. What 
other language shall be studied may be an open question. 
But it can be psychologically demonstrated that some other 
language is necessary. For knowledge as a proces in- 
volves discrimination and comparison. And, therefore, 
the readiest means of mastering our own tongue is to study 
it along with another. And whether we consider its in- 
flectional and syntactical contrasts, the affinities of its 
vocabulary, its historical relationship to the languages of 
modern Europe, or the large place it fills in the annals of 
civilization, we shall scarcely hesitate in selecting Latin 
as the linguistic complement of which we are in quest. 
As much Latin as can be learned in the secondary schools 
can be vindicated as a requirement even for pupils whose 
parents might consider a modern language more ‘‘ useful ’’ 
or ‘‘ practical.’’ Still, in schools which can furnish both 
Latin and French or German, both should be offered and 
at least one exacted. As to Greek, I suppose it will follow 
Hebrew to the university. The elements which it has 
contributed directly to our modern American culture are 
so inconsiderable that, much as those persons who would 
model our schools after the institutions of Germany may 
deplore it, there is no justification either in reason or ex- 
perience for adding a second ancient language to the cur- 
riculum of the public high schools. 

What is above all things needed, however, is that care 
should be taken to prevent the submerging of humanism 
by the advancing tide of science. 


The danger is not 
imaginary. 


On the contrary, the evil I deprecate has re- 
cently been faced with acquiescence, if not, indeed, with 
approval, by the present incumbent of what is perhaps 
the highest educational office in the world. In entering 
upon the rectorship of the University of Berlin, the illus- 
trious scientist and statesman, Professor Virchow, deliv- 
ered an address upon Study and Investigation (Lernenund 
vorschen), in the course of which he observes : 

‘« Tf the classical languages are no longer .in condition 
to establish a bond of union which shall hold together all 
the different directions of our highest culture, we can find 
a substitute in that golden triad of mathematics, philoso- 
phy, and natural science, which in their development have 
furnished the foundation of our entire occidental civiliza- 
tion.’’ 

It is because the ancient languages, as they are gener- 
ally taught, do not appeal to the instinct which in natural 
science impels us to seek causes, and do not therefore so 
readily excite to independent investigation, that Professor 
Virchow would be willing to see them make way for 
mathematics, physical science, and philosophy. So far as 
the last is concerned, it should not be taught to school 
boys. The constituents of the proposed education would, 
therefore, be mathematics and physical science. 

Such a conclusion shows how slight, even in Germany, 
is the influence of the ancient classics in the way of hu- 
manizing, feeding, liberalizing, and elevating the life of 
the soul. Even in the house of its friends the study is 
condemned for not achieving what it should never have 
been expected to achieve. The causal instinct must be 
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exercised and nourished. But besides knowing the causes 
of things man needs to have his emotions purified, his 
imagination fed, his affections stirred, his heart warmed 
by ideas and ideals. Man’s education is more and other 
than facility in discovering the causes of phenomena. 
Ever since the Attic Greeks introduced the conception, 
it has been recognized that the object of the schools is to 
educate youth, not for this or that function, but for man- 
hood simply. And as the Greeks, in pursuit of this end, 
gave instruction in little else than their own national tra- 
ditions and poetry, with results whose brilliancy still daz- 
zles us, so later ages have recognized that humane culture 
is the product of the humanizing influences of literature, 
history, art, and philosophy. ‘These are the humanities ; 
and so much of them as can be assimilated by youth 
under eighteen years of age must at all events be retained 
in the schools. For the humanities are the incarnated 
essence of the human spirit, as it has been able to embody 
itself in the course of history ; and it is by feeding on this 
precious legacy that the spiritual capacities of the young 
are realized. Dethrone humanism in the school, and 
you break with the animating principle of civilization— 
the conviction that spirit is higher than nature, that the 
proper study of mankind is man and man’s spiritual crea- 
tions. 

Because one instrument of humanistic culture is grow- 
ing obselete, we need not abandon all humanistic culture. 
The remedy is not far to seek. 


Let us put an end to 
this miserable masquerading in the habiliments of the 
ancient world, and see that our youth are clothed 
upon the native fabrics of our own civilization. 


Those are most truly animated by the Greek spirit who, 
tubooing the study of Greek in the public schools, plead 
for a more protracted, more thorough, and more intelli- 
gent study of the masterpieces of our own literature, along 
with such constant practice in speaking and composition 
as will enable pupils to express themselves with facility 
and correctness in i 
language. 


the oral and written use of our own 

These are fundamental considerations in the re-organi- 
zation of the instruction of the secondary schools. If the 
scheme ultimately proposed rests upon sound educational 
principles it is certain in the end to be universally ac- 
cepted. If it not, if it parleys with the 
demands of the colleges, it is doomed to failure, 


does arbitrary 


Get an 
ideal curriculum for the secondary schools, and the col- 
leges will be forced by the circumstances, as they should 
be willing on grounds of reason, to accept it. Hitherto 
it has been sought to adjust the school to the college. 
The problem now before us is to determine the best pro- 
gramme of studies for the schools ‘That done, we may 
be sure the discovery will soon be made that the best leav- 
ing requirements for the schools are the best entering re- 
quirements for the colleges. 


I pO not say we shall repeat the miracles of the New 
Testament. Nevertheless, I cannot forget Christ’s declar- 
ation: ‘‘ Greater works than these shall he do’’ (who 
believe in me), ‘‘ because I go tomy Father.’’ When we 
have faith in the power of the spiritual, when we really 
believe that the spiritual is master, and the material is the 
servant, when we study the laws of the spiritual realm as 
we have studied the laws of the natural realm, when our 
science really does become Christian that is spiritual, and 
our Christianity scientific that is rational, who can tell 
what will be the resultant power of mind over body? I 
will not prophesy. But I decline to accept the conclusions 


of men who imagine that nothing has been, or can be be- 
yond what they have known and experienced.—Lyman 
| Abbot. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Catholic Educational Exhibit at 

ist the proposed exhibition at the Fair of the 
subjects that have been made the theme for 
who have thus prostituted the 
them heir Those 
Brother Maurelian, Secretary 


h avenue, ¢ 


talented men, 
} 


willing to 
of the 


las made 


hicago 


ivy, planted in 


vials of water with a 


pure, may be hung be 
ive a rich garland. Sprigs of ivy brought 
Sunnyside,” where it covers porch and 
ed in this way in a city parlor, flourished 
1 an indescribably genial charm. 


ft-replenished water 


who are fond of a nice, 
try some young mustard. 
and fill it with 


coner advises those pungent bit of 
Take a shallow cigar 
earth with a little clean sand on top, and 
mustard seed quite thickly on it; moisten the whole and put 
m plac In two or three days the seeds will have germin 
n a few days more the seedlings will be big enough to cut 


Between sowing and eating should be ten days, and we can 


1 in winter to 


many successions as desired 

g ate ch lately says that a newspaper of that city has 
showing that Chicago is the greatest railroad centre in the 
shows that 1,38 trains of all classes arrive and depart here 
on forty-one roads, operated by twenty-eight companies. Of 
these trains 278 are through expresses and mail trains, 670 suburban and 
freight trains, and 164 grain, stock, 
; twenty-eight companies operating these trains 

y miles of railroad. 
A Macbeth Co., 


their works at 
] 
1 


hicago disp: 
tl 


accommodation, 274 merchandise 
and lumber trains. ‘The 
Own 40,00 
—The George who advertise their glass lamp- 
chimne Elwood, Indiana, destroyed by 
fire on the night of the 22d of last month. They, however, had fur- 
Pittsburg, which enabled them to fill their orders without much 
delay They announced, in a circular letter, First month 25, that 
they “ will rebuild the Elwood plant, and in sixty or seventy days will 
have the furnaces going, which will insure a stock for fall delivery.” 
The Law and Order Society of Camden county, N. J., of which 
L. H. Kellam and A. A. Holt are President and Secretary, and which 
has been endeavoring fortwo years past to break up the gambling and 
other vices at the Gloucester race-tracks, send out a circular sustaining 
the character of one of its members, Albert G. Lawson, (a minister), 
who, the unjustly assailed on account of his 


ys with 


naces li 


1 
circular says, has been 


labors in this direction 
he sixth annual exhibition of the Photographic Society of Phila- 
delphia will be held at the Academy of the Fine Arts (Broad and 
Cherry streets), from the 17th to the 29th of Fourth month. The Ex 
hibition Committee is composed of Robert S. Redfield, Chairman, John 
G. Bullock, Charles R. Pancoast, Charles L. Mitchell, M. D., and Ed- 
mund Stirling. These exhibitions are held annually in rotation in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, the Society of Amateur Photog- 
} New York, and the Boston Camera Club, each taking its 


> control and arrangements 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

passage early this month report extraordinary 
if them, the Pomeranian, of the Allen 
27th ult., for New York, returned to 
th, having sustained a shocking loss, on 
lous sea, her captain and a pas- 
second and fourth officers, the two quarter- 
and six passengers, were all swept 
narrowly escaped destruction 


oH making t 
storms, and extreme peril One ¢ 
left Gl: on the 
distress, on the I1 


the ith, when, 


Line, whi 
(reeno k, in 
intering a tremen 
senger wert 
masters who were steering the ship, 
steamship 

11th instant, and has generally been ac 

leveland has offered the position of Sec 

W. ©. Gresham, of the U.S. Circuit Court, at 

| take the place. Judge Gresham was 
l last year, when it was 
ISSS he 


latter 
announced 
was strongly supported in 
on at Chicago, tor its 
\inistration of President 

and the Secretary of the 
juarry at West Rutland, Vermont, 
buried under a great mass of stone, 


nominee 
Arthur he 
‘Treasury | 


on the 
and all 


a marble 


men were 


hich has been trying the two DeLesseprs, and 
their cluding Eiffel, the engineer, who built 
the famous Tower, at Paris), declared them guilty on the goth instant, 
and pronounced sentences of imprisonment against all. Count Ferdi 
nand de Lesseprs is sentenced to five years. He has been at his home, 
ill, and is represented to be in a critical condition, and unaware of his 
rhe Paris newspapers generally denounce the sentence as 
too severe, but as most of these journals were shown to have been given 


associates 


sentence 
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large sums of money to “ puff” the canal scheme, 


their opinions are no 
entirely re spected " 


Tus debate on the “(Queen's Speech’’ was concluded in the 
English House of Commons on the 11th, and on the 13th, the Home 
bill for Ireland was introduced by the Ministry, the Premier, W. 
E. Gladstone, delivering an extended speech in explanation of the 
measure. Intense interest had been taken in the event, and the press- 
ure for places in the gallery of the House, to witness the proceedings, 
was almost unprecedented. W. E. Gladstone spoke for over two 
hours, and his speech is generally praised. The bill proposes an Irish 
Legislature, to deal with the local affairs of Ireland; all “ imperial ”’ 
subjects will belong to Parliament, as heretofore. The Irish members 
express their satisfaction with it. On the 14th iust., A. J. Balfour, the 
Conservative leader in the House of Commons, replied, criticising the 
details of the bill. 


Rule 


PRESIDENT HARRISON gave the Commissioners from the Sandwich 
Islands an official interview on the 11th. Their consultations pre 
viously with the Secretary of State had been informal. It isnow (15th) 
stated that the President will immediate y send to the Senate a treaty of 
annexation which has been arranged by the Secretary and the Com 
missioners. It is altogether probable that the Senate will confirm it. 


NOTICES. 

*.* For the Southern Schools —On Fourth-day, Second month 22, 
at Friends’ Seminary, New York, barrels will be packed for the South- 
ern schools. Friends in New York and vicinity, having articles to contrib- 
ute will please forward them tothe Seminary, cor. 16th street and Ruth- 
ford Place. Friends in more distant places, having filled barrels to send, 
may obtain cards for placing on the barrels that will secure their trans- 
fer through the city to the steamer, on application to 

ANNA M. JACKSON, 335 W. 18th street, New York. 


The sewing meeting of Young Friends’ Aid Association, N. Y., 
will be held at the close of Preparatory Meeting, Fourth-day, Second 
month 22, at Friends’ Seminary, New York. Contributions of warm 
underclothing, and of clothing for boys, are earnestly solicited, and a 
large attendance of women willing to sew is invited. 

*,* Martha Schofield will attend Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Albany, N. Y., on Second-day, the 2oth. There will be a meeting 
under the care of the Committee on Philanthropic work, addressed by 
her. wa 

*,* The next lecture under the auspices of the Committee on Best 
Interests of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, will be 
given in the Cherry Street Meeting House, on the eveningof second 
month 28th, at 8 o’clock, by Charles Jenkins; subject, “‘ Some 
Quaker Poets and their Works.”’ 

Friends and others are cordially invited, entrances on Race, 15th, 


and Cherry streets. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in the West Chester Friends’ 
meeting-house, on First-day, Second month 19, 1893, at 2.30 p- m. 

All are cordially invited. Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


Carriages will meet Friends wishing to attend Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting held at Wrightstown, Second month 23, at Walton station. 
Take New Hope train, leaving Ninth and Green streets at 6.55 a. m.; 
or those vihden to come over night (22d), take New Hope train at 
Ninth and Green streets at 4.25 p. m. 


*.* A Temperance Conference will be 


Friends’ meeting house, on First day, the 
are cordially invited to participate 


held at Kennett Square 
19th inst., at 2 o'clock. All 
ELMA M. Preston, Rec. Clerk. 


The regular meeting of Young Temperance Workers of 17th 


street and Girard avenue, will be held at the 
day, Second month 23d, at 8 o'clock p. m. 
Phineas Garrett will be present and give entertaining readings and 
recitations. An interesting meeting is expected, and a large attendance 
desired Josern F. Scu.t, President. 


meeting-house on Fifth- 


*.* First-day School Unions: Second month 24, Blue River, at Ben- 

jaminville, 8 p.m 
*.* Quarterly meetings in Second month occur as follows 

Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa 
Stillwater, Plainheld, Ohio 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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LTERATIONS BEING COMPLETED WE 
A are now occupying our new quarters, 


1013 Spring Garden Street, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite 
our patrons to visit us, and will continue to serve 
the intereste of our customers as heretofore, by pro- 
ducing a thoroughly comfortable, Stylish, and Du- 
rable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
1013 Spring Garden Street. 


NEWMAN’S 


iArt Store, | 
806 Market St. |} 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
“PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila’da, Pa. 


Handsome Paper 


on a room is half the furnishing. Our part in 
the commercial world is tasty wall papers. 100 
samples mailed for 8c. Prices, 5 to 50 cts. a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. peg? When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“@3a 


FLORAL GUIDE 


For 1893, just issued, contains 
Colored Plates of Alpine As- 
ter, Begonia, Dahilias, Can- 
nas, Clematis, Dutchman's 
Pipe, Pansies, Corn and Po- 
tatoes. Descriptions and pri- 
ces of the very best Flowers 
and Vegetables, and many 
Novelties. Try Charmer Pea 
and Golden Ku sgct Corn, 
they pleased everybody last 
year. Hundreds of beautiful 
and appropriate quotations 
from the best authors makes 
it The Poets’ Number, Ev- 
ery lover of a good garden 
should send 1o cts. for Guide, 
which can be deducted from 
first order,—costs nothing 


James Vick’s Sons, 
= Rochester, N. ¥. 
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1893. 
Harper’s Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 1893 will continue to 
maintain the unrivalled standard of excellence 
which has characterized it from the beginning. 
Among the notable features of the year there will be 
contributions by A. CoNAN DOYLE, CONSTANCE FENI- 
MORK WooOLSON, WILLIAM BLacK, Marky E. WILKINS, 
RICHA*D HARDING Davis, MARGARES® DELAND, 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, and many others. The illus- 
trated descriptive papers will embrace articles by 
JULIAN R«LPH on new Southern and Western sub- 
jects ; by THEODORE CHILD on India ; by PoULTNEY 
BIGELOW on Russia and Germany; by RICHARD 
HARDING Davis on a London Season ; by Colonel T 
A. DopGE, on Eastern Riders, ete. Literary articles 
will be contributed by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 
Mrs. JAMES T. Fre_ps, Wii! taM Dran HOWELLS, 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, and others 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Vear: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S BAZAR, . 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Postage Free to all subscribers 
Canada, and Mexico. 


R’ 
R 
Rk’ 


in the United States, 


The Volumes of the MAGAZINE begin With the 
Numbers fer June and December of each year. 
When no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at the time of receipt of 
order. Bound Volumes of HArRPER’s MAGAZINE for 
three years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3.00 volume. 
Cloth Cases, for binding, 50 cents each—by muil, 
post-paid. 

Remittances shou'd be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Ne wepapers are not to copy this advertisement without 
the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Seed Buyers. 


After an old-fashioned winter, 
garden lore tells us to prepare 
for the best of everything from 


seed. You see the joy of the 
wise gardener in a hard win- 
ter,—nature is for those who 
know. As like comes from 
like, you will want to sow more 
than ever before the best 
SEEDS that grow. Where and 


how they are grown is told in 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 


for 1893, a handsome book of 
172 pages, in the seed buyer's 
interest, which is cheerfully 
given free to any one wanting 
good seeds; whether our cus- 
tomer, or not, matter 
count on a fair hearing. 
A half million seed plant- 
ers annually receive our cata- 
logues. If you are not among 
them it will pay you to senda 
postal card for a copy to-day. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Seed Growers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


no we 


vie 


Macbeth’s ‘“‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Lock 
out for them ‘and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Gro. A. MACBETH CO 


OOD Leather is leather 
with Vacuum Leather 

il im it; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


~ cok WM. HEACOCK, Oz 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; 
heat. I] ar 


Open all the y 
JAMES HOOD. 


steam 


Open all the Year. 


The Melos, Telephone, 224, 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


he proprietor of The Mel 


tucky 


os, a cottage on Ken- 
two minutes’ walk of the 
ifortable, approved ac- 
others, and would be 


pleased to have t 


E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r 


Plain and Fashionable 
Tailor. 


A variety of piece goods to select YS 
from always on hand. 


/ 


\ — 
a * 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, \ 


109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— 


Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 


106 Wall St., New York. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, — 


CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
e: Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 


ELLIS. wou Norte 334 St 112 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street 2212 Wallace Street 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH » STREETS 
FILBERT  ) 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


Capital (subscribed), , 
— (paid in), . 


ae a 
ivided Profits, . 
| recognized 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Ee ee — " 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 


“nade on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety important book of the kind pub- 
ntered for Administrators and others. The Com- lished. 


wards, per annum. 


,mo> HILLBORN & CO 


Philadelphia. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, | 


vie I aL, AGENCER AND 'D JOURN AL. 


MERCHANTS’ 


TRUST COMPANY, | If 


You Think 


any kind of acrop will then 
any kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you plant 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


. $500,000.00 
250,000.00 
25,000.00 
5,190.56 


everywhere. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
It is invaluable to the 
planter. Wesend it free. 


D. M, FERRY & co. 


also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 


JosEPH R. Saoaiee President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 


ROBERT Morris EARLy, Sec’y ana Treas. 
Wo. B. Lang, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Elwood Becker. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8 Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 


VEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COP YRICHTS, rc 
For information and Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 1 ADWAY, naw YORE. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 


BEDDING Rivery potent taken en out bY us ie brought before 


FURNITURE, Srientific ‘American 
CURTAINS, ETC. 


ear aa ee era 


POLSate SOT heehee 





ECONOMY = DREER’S SEEDS 


f the quantity of heeds will answer, because 90 per cent. ger- 
calaahe! Less quantity of man) & will produce better results, 
~ |B re will be no wi wa labor, ‘Your crops will be of the first 


IN THE: 


: quality: no second | asily marketed oe prepares for the table, 
DREER’S Gab. JEN CALENDA 1893—full of 

ica topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 

sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage. 

@ /ueney A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Milk Men 


and 


i 
> a) - 3 

e * Lee | el 
Milk Maids 432 as 
must have their tin cans, tin pans, A/ . vy) 
and everything else faultlessly St \ 


aS 
4 
clean, and there is ‘nad fr SZ, ail 
half 20 good for such =} oe Ls =, 
ing as 


Gold pot * 
Washing Powder. | 5 Ce 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without Gop Dust WASHING 
Powper, which makes things 


ee 


dean in i Blackburn 
them clea Maria P 1203 Boltcn St 
vm 
Gold Dust Washing Powder 
is sold by alt grocers, 


N. K. FAIRBANK & : CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW_YO PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORL SAN FRANCISC oO. 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., RGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





